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BROMINE 


In ancient Rome, purple 
was the sign of Imperial 
rank. The dye they used 
for colouring their robes 
came fromasea-snail called 
murex brandaris, found in 
the Mediterranean. This 














dye is now known to be a 
compound of the element 
bromine — the only bromine compound ever found in a living organism. 
Bromine, a brown, fuming liquid related chemically to the greenish- 
yellow gas chlorine, is highly corrosive and dangerous to handle. Its 


sddnins Mats 


' name derives from the Greek “ Bpapos”’ —a stench. Most of the 
bromine needed by industry today is, like that used by the Romans, 
extracted from sea-water, but the extraction process is carried out by 
chemists instead of by sea-snails. During the war I.C.I. helped to develop 
a factory in Cornwall where bromine is extracted from sea-water to make 
ethylene dibromide —a chemical used with tetra-ethyl lead in the 
production of anti-knock petrol. Photography needs silver bromide, 
which is used in practically all films and plates and many kinds of 
photographic paper ; methyl bromide is employed in one type of modern 
fire extinguisher, and potassium bromide in 

medicine. 

I.C.I. uses bromine compounds to make some of 

the ‘ Caledon ’ and ‘ Durindone ’ dyestuffs used for 

the dyeing of cotton. 
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—K PELMAN TRAINED MIND 


Wy, amongst 
the brainiest and 
most successful 
men and women 
in England to- 
day, are there so 
many Pelman- 
ists ? 
Why does being 
a Pelmanist lift you right out of the rut ? 
The answers to these and to many 
other questions relative to Your Success 
and its assurance through Pelmanism 
will be found in * The Science of 
Success.’ In this book you will read 
accounts by Pelmanists themselves of 
how whole lives have been changed for 
the better by Pelmanism. 
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Your Unsuspected Self 

Pelmanism teaches you to rely on 
yourself. Every man and every woman 
has within himself and herself a mine 
of abilities that lie dormant, ready to 
be brought into service through the 
proper training of the mind. This is 
the time to bring them forth and to use 
them for the benefit of yourself, your 
dependants and your associates. 

The Pelman Course is taught by 
correspondence only. There are no 
classes to attend. The problems of 
each Pelmanist are considered separ- 
ately by highly trained, sympathetic 
instructors. Under this understanding 
system, even the most timid student 
gains self-confidence immediately. 

Pelmanism eliminates the feelings of 
Frustration and Inferiority (and many 
other weaknesses as well) and develops 
and strengthens your Will-Power, your 
Determination and your powers of 
Initiative and Concentration. 

So why suffer from these failings any 
longer? Whatever your age, whatever 
your occupation, Pelmanism will free 
your mind from these unhappy condi- 
tions and change for the better your 
whole outlook on life. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, | 
German, Spanish, and Italian Without transla- | 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for serving and exz- Service 
members of Her Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, W.1 





What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the 
highest point of efficiency. It banishes 
such weaknesses and defects as : 
Ludecision 
Depression 


Pessimism 
ladefiniteness 
Forgetfulness 
Mind-Wandering 
Weakness of Will 


Aimlessness 
Self-Consciousness 
Lack of Confidence 


All these defects and weaknesses can 
be completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
fer Majesty's Forces. 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Then there are those opposite quali- 
ties which are valuable in every aspect 
of living : 

Optimism 

Judgment 

Originality 

Observation 

Self-Confidence 

Organising Power 


Courage 
Ambition 
Perception 
Reliability 
Will-Power 
Resourcefulness 

You can develop and strengthen all 

these by a course of Pelmanism. 
Remember— Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 

The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most con- 
venient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The 
Science of Success, which will be sent 
you, post free, on application to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Established over 50 years Callers welcomed 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


lo The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W 


‘*The Science of Success,” please 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Boz 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Boz 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 
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YOU can help to 


hegp HIM Smiling 


Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


i164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





TOBACCO 
man 


You’re all set for a cool, smooth smoke with 
CRAVEN TOBACCO. Always in grand condition, 
this full-flavoured tobacco burns evenly— 
slowly. Every pipeful gives deep satisfaction. 
Obtainable in three blends—Craven Mixture 4/6 an oz., Craven 
Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 anoz., Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 anoz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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on Dunlop tyres stands for / 
all that is LATEST and 

BEST in design, materials 
and manufacturing 
technique ...the result of 

64 years’ experience 


DUNLOP 


"he Worlds Master Iyre 


STRENGTHENED CASING TO MEET 
MODERN MOTORING CONDITIONS 








FLEXIBLE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
ADDED COMFORT 
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UNIQUE TREAD WITH ‘TEETH’ TO 
BITE THE ROAD 





WON-STATIC PROPERTIES TO 
IMPROVE RADIO RECEPTION 
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FO esol 


shows that 
is a 

remarkable 
toothpaste! 


It’s the selected ingredients that make 
Euthymol Toothpaste different. 

It is scientifically prepared to 

help keep your teeth, mouth 

and gums clean, fresh and 

healthy. And the unusual § 

flavour tells you it’s Mg 

doing its job! 


ask your Chemist's 
opinion of 


EUTHY MOL 


Standard Size 19 *% DOUBLE Size 29 





BOW RRYOS 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank 

has maintained a tradition of the personal 

touch, and is to-day exceptionally well 

equipped to provide its customers with a 

Banking service which is adaptable, indivi- 
dual and complete 


HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£166,583,788 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 500 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 











Kelvin | Gale Warning ” 
MARINE /ENGINES | rc = 


Every time your 
wireless pro- 
grammeisinter- 
rupted by a 
* Gale Warning’ 
think of the 
Life- boat men. 
They may be 
answering a call 
of distress. 


The Life-boat 
service is entire- as 
: ly supported by voluntary contributions 
Diesel and Petrol/Paraffin—7} to 132 H.P, | Your help is needed. 


DIESELS Royal 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 


3 - 
solid injection, in a range of ¢ ight modcls from 22 to National Life Boat 
132 H.P. 


Comply with Lloyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. . Institution 


RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) ; 42 Grosvenor Gardens 
Ina range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. London, S.W.1 


AllKelvinengines are suppiied with J udl marine equipmen:. The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., se. 7.0. 
reasurer 


TheBer. YG ius ©. itd Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D.. M.A 


DOBBIE'S LOA —_ sect TS certint C.4 
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THE FAMOUS The same models in 9-carat gold: 
Gentlemen's £46. 10s., Ladies’ £39. 10s. 


Land and Water se surove soo 


AGAIN Waterproof Wrist Watches 


AVAILABLE 


These Land and Water Watches are the very finest expression of modern 
watchmaking practice. They can be absolutely relied upon for correct time 
under any conditions in which a watch may be worn, in any part of the 
world, in all extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. Land and Water 
Watches are non-magnetic and are compensated and adjusted to all tem- 
peratures. They are capable of being regulated to 2 minutes per month. 
The cases are of stainless steel and the watch glass is unbreakable. When 
you buy a Land and Water Wrist Watch you buy correct time for all time. 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


Birch & Gaydon Ltd. 


Staybrite Stainless Steel 153 Fenchurch St. 
Wristlets - - 20'- extra - 
To fit either model London, E.C.3 








BY APPOINTMENT 
CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 


Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 
87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central +898 








The beautiful gifts illustrated are 





taken from the many always on view at 
87 George Street. They express to a 
wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey sentiments 
1 Thistle spray brooch 


of regard and fine feeling. 
in yellow and white 





9-ct. gold set with amethysts 


. “ae VA 
and rose diamonds £32 Heather spray brooch 


in 9-ct. gold set with 
pearls £13 15 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-ct. gold ee | 
set with 2 OUR NEW roaarnae ROOM 6 ROW Open a roow 
Te £24 ; of quiet dignity, where beautiful and praq 
pearls £2- , wo ? . ; 
| ; tical silver goods may be inspected anf 
purchased at leisure. 
rHE JEWELLERY AND WATCH REPAIR SERVI 
is available to give immediate and skilfi 
iy attention to your requirements. 
* é 


Prices quoted include purchase tax ; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 
| 
} 





Quaichs 


Reproductions 


in silver of these 


ancient Scottish 
drinking vessels 
in five sizes: 
tjin £12 21 
Adin £9 15 J 
Qfin £5 SS 
Qin £2 15 


liin £2 7 6 


) , 
Larger sizes. up to 12in. in diameter are availabli 


Scottish. Flawless material 
and workmanship give the 
attractive Thistle design 


instant appeal. 


Illustrated above are some 


of the pieces from the suite 


of eleven items 


A A arty A 2 ty eo Me: ap ROROR mer Pos 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS|) GARLIC 
THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS is good for you! 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic ‘s 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT It has now been made possible for 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken Garlic —one of the oldest natural 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily P : 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, remedies—to be taken in completely 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying palatable and odourless form with no 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the unpleasant after-effects. 
whole nervous system. 7 . . 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from ZYTOCIN contains the active prin- 
people who have recently taken this treatment are ; f rlic inh | an 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd ciples of Garlic in handy tablets and 

gives helpful relief in cases of 

* The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 


shall not need further assistance for many years CATA R R H, 
if ever again. 


Your treatment is a public benefit 

and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R.——.” 27/3/1952. COUG HS and COLDS 
“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 


patient attention. I have completely conquered ‘J V /4/) J] ’ 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. / [ [ ' [ 
So, needless to say, is my wife. H. ——.” i 1) y2,2% 
$/3/1952. 


“ I feel so much better that I feel it cannot be 


true. I am sieeping well and am beginning to 63 TABLETS 5/- 21 TABLETS 1/11 


feel very fit. Many thanks. C. —- (full chree weeks’ supply) (one week's trial pack) 
28/3/1952. 








From Boots, Timothy Whites and Taylors Led., and 
Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of . 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover other leading chemists. In case of difficulty, from 


address below. (Postage 3d.) 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The 8.1.T.A., Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. |] EMION LIMITED (Dept. B.M.) 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832 22 GREAT SMITH STREET. LONDON, S.W.1 











Help for 
Australian Settlers 


Only by bitter experience could the early 


Australian settlers find out what 





conditions there were like. Today you 
can obtain up-to-date and reliable in- 
formation about life in Australia or New 
Zealand simply by sending the attached 
coupon for our booklet “‘New Prospects’’. 
This is part of the service which the 
Bank provides for prospective settlers. 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND BANK LTD. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND a annisaer aineweten 
BANK LIMITED 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
IN WHICH ARE MERGED THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA “ ” 
LIMITED AND THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED Please send me “ New Prospects 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. AVENUE 1281 NAME 





263 STRAND, W.C.2. HOLBORN 3688 ADDRESS 
6 ALBEMARLE ST., W.1. REGENT 3651 
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* SEAGULL 
Sy Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD 
- 
te “ty 
o POOLE, DORSET Telephone POOLE 818 





orfe 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home, and Overseas 


nee = 
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Cfo} wc _op dee) O_o 
through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 
Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 


. * 
IBM The East End Mission 
ll The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


Founded 1885 
| tributions for its continuance. 
bo =.=0=01O.=0S0=5 


The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 
| A postcard secures a free copy of the * East End Star’ (illustrated), 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


S * FOR BOOKS * 


SPECIALISTS IN TRACING OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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THE 


SHOALS OF 
CAPRICORN 


i yi x 
ay King in its own Realm 


\ 








F. D. Well merited by its 
OMMANNEY Quality Unsurpassed 


< ”» 
The story of a fishery survey Ki G lV 
made in a small 45-ton drifter 111Q, corae 
in the Indian Ocean. A Of Scotch Whisky 


worthy successor to that 
most notable travel book, the 
author’s South Latitude. 


Book Society Recommend 





2] Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
zis. net The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 
LONGMANS | pemeenteeneiaie ae 











THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
INTERNATIONAL (Founded in 1874 by Wellesley C. Bailey) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
THE aim of The Mission to Lepers is the physical, social and spiritual 
care of sufferers from leprosy—and their children. Its work is carried 
on in co-operation with over 30 Protestant missionary societies. It 
is NOW Operating at 116 stations in 21 different countries. 

While the use of the new sulphone drugs is giving promising 
results, accommodation is seriously insufficient for the vast crowds 
of needy folk who besiege the gates of the Homes and Hospitals. 
Gifts for the support and extension of this valuable work will be gratefully received. 
The Mission to Lepers, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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Familiarity breeds content 


The urge that drives some smokers into a constant searching for 
new brands and differing mixtures fights a losing battle against 
the serene virtues of John Cotton. With this cool-burning, 
even-smoking leaf we can settle down... relishing the same unvarying 
pleasure at every fresh pipeful or cigarette . . . and knowing that 
our chosen brand is one with which our fathers and grandfathers 
were both familiar and contented. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. 1 and 2, 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4, 4/5 an oz 
Empire, 4/14 an oz. 


- John Cotton 


THE LATE KING GEORGE VI yy ae IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 








Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


Send for list 
B51/WB 
post free 

e 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3. LONDON, S.W.1 
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Harpoon at a Venture 


GAVIN MAXWELL 


Towards the end of the war, Gavin Maxwell bought an island off the coast 
of Skye. He became interested in the basking sharks that were causing 
havoc among the herring nets; he set up a shark fishery on the island and 
began the adventure described in this book. The basking shark is the 
second largest fish in the world, often reaching a length of 30 feet. There 
were months of experiment before Maxwell killed his first fish, but the 
technique of fishing improved. This is primarily a story of adventure at 
sea. The accounts of pursuing sharks are very exciting, and the lovely 
background of the Western Isles is drawn most vividly. The book is illus- 
trated with over 80 photographs, end-paper maps, and drawings. 2Is. 
Evening Standard, Daily Mail and Daily Graphic Book-of-the-Month. 


Elephant Bill J. H. WILLIAMS 


“If this is not a fine book, 1 am a Dutchman. .. . It has that distilled 
wisdom and sense of proportion peculiar to those who have had to rely 
on their own judgment and resource for long periods. It is written with 
natural zest by one who has known how to select from twenty-four years’ 
experience in jungle.” BERNARD FERGUSSON. 

50 Illustrations and maps. Demy 8vo. 7th Impression. 2Is. 


The Mariners Library 


LATEST VOLUMES 


1700 Miles in Open Boats Cecil Foster 


The famous story of the foundering of the S.S. Trevessa in the southern 
Indian Ocean in 1923 and of the remarkable voyages made by the two 
lifeboats, told by the Captain himself. The boats parted company, and 
after more than three weeks reached land, having suffered terrible hardships 
and lost eleven men out of forty-four. It is an inspiring story of courage 
and endurance. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


The Mary Celeste 
and other Strange Tales of the Sea J. G. Lockhart 


In December 1872 the Mary Celeste was found sailing, half-way between 
the Azores and the Portuguese coast, in a light wind with all sails set and 
not a soul on board. None of her ship’s company was ever heard of again. 
What had happened? Many theories have been held to explain this most 
famous of sea mysteries. Mr Lockhart has now re-examined all the avail- 
able evidence, especially for this edition, and in a fascinating reconstruction 
gives his final verdict as to the most likely explanation of the tragedy. He 
then goes on to recount many other strange incidents and unexplained 
disasters at sea. 9s. 6d. 


WRITE FOR FREE PROSPECTUS, MENTIONING ‘BLACKWOOD'’S’ 





Rupert Hart-Davis 36 Soho Square, London, W.1 






































== THE IDEAL GIFT === 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. BY A. G. BEE, . 





THe LAND oF Miv. BY JOHN WELMAN, 
LUKHAM. BY M. N. H. M.,. ‘ ' , ; 
More Currous CLIMBING. BY RONALD W. CLARK, 
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INDEX, 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HoME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE *‘ BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OrFice, 45 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 33s. YEARLY (including postage). 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; 4 Bottle 17/7; } Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britain 
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GOLD : me legend of Jason and the Argonauts 

and their quest for the Golden Fleece is an inter- 

esting example of the way in which the passage of 

time tends to surround disreputable exploits with 2 

rosy glow of romance. It is now generally accepted 

that the voyage of the Argo was in fact a marauding 
expedition directed against the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Colchis who extracted alluvial gold from the river sands by a 
process involving the use of sheepskins. Although gold was 
one of the earliest metals known to man, the amount produced 
by the whole of the ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present production of the Union of 
South Africa. Here the famous Witwatersrand goldfield alone 
has produced, in less than seventy years, nearly 470 million 
ounces of fine gold worth approximately £2,260,000,000. We 
can always provide full and up-to-date reports from our 
branches in the Union for business men who are interested in 
market conditions or commercial undertakings in the country. 
Enquiries are welcomed by our Intelligence Department at the 
address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 
BY A. G. BEE. 


1899. 


HE was going off to the war. 
What the war was about, and 
whether it was a just war, I did 
not know, nor where it was nor 
anything about it. They told 
me it was in a place called South 
Africa, thousands of miles away, 
and he would fight enemies 
called Boers. Terrible men, they 
said, and here was my cousin 
James, the son of a minister of 
the Auld Kirk, flying in the face 
of God, bringing his father’s grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave, 
running away from the bosom 
of his family as a common 
soldier to fight these people. 

We were, as my aunt said in 
her bygone tongue, “‘ vera gen- 
teel,” but we talked Scots, 
Jamie and I, in moments of 
emotion. “Och, auntie,” I 
said, ‘they canna be sae fright- 
fu’ as ma cousin Jamie wi’ his 
dander up. He'll sorrt them!” 
I was but ten years old. And 
his father said, the old Scots 


minister to his son, “ Gang yer 
ain gait—I’m bye wi’ ye.” 

But James, captain of his 
school fifteen, had led his for- 
wards across the opposing line 
with the ball at his feet through 
mud and blood, whereafter he 
had the ball at his feet for fifty 
years. By the next Saturday he 
was a private soldier in a High- 
land Regiment in Edinburgh 
Castle. 

And when T saw him later in 
his uniform, my eyes filled with 
tears and I said, ‘‘ Jamie, ye’re 
nae but a swaddie,”’ our Scots 
word for a common soldier in 
those days, and he was my god 
and I thought he should be a 
general at least. I think he had 
reached the maturity of eighteen 
Scottish winters, and was hard, 
a bad lad. He laughed as I said 
it, and ruffled iy hair. 

“Tam a soldier of the Queen,” 
he said, 

And my father, who had been 
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a soldier in his time, laughed 
too, and took me by the ear in 
a way he had. 

““The wee warrior!” he said 
of me, “I'll be fair deaved till 
he’s a drummer boy, I suppose, 
but he’ll just stay at school and 
learn English.”” Then he turned 
to Jamie. ‘“ A sair blow tae yer 
feyther, tae rin awa’ like yon,” 
and he laid down the law in grim 
words for that James had not 
honoured his father and _ his 
mother according to the scrip- 
ture. “But,” said James, “ they 
wouldna’ hae let me.” And my 
father said, “‘Is it a right war?” 
Jamie said, “It’s a war,” and 
that was that. My father shook 
his head and sighed, “ Ye’ll 
never prosper—a thrawn, wilfu’ 
lad ye are!” 

But I peeked round the corner 


of the dining-room a while after, 
and there was my father with a 
bottle at the sideboard shining 
golden in the gaslight, and he 
was saying to himself and chuck- 
ling, ‘“‘Mony’s the skelping I 
gave that feyther of his when we 


were weans. He wasna’ sae 
unco’ guid,’ and then he took 
from a drawer two medals that 
shone silver. Something to do, 
they had, with a war in foreign 
parts, but he would never tell 
me much of these things when 
I was a bairn, and when I was 
but a little older he was not there 
to tell me anything. 

Soldiers of the Queen. On 
this evening somewhere in 1899, 
while my mother was yet speak- 
ing wise words to my cousin, 
something about wearing flannel 
next to his skin and smiting the 
enemy hip and thigh with the 
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Sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
my father hailed us from his 
sideboard, ‘“ Yell hae a wee 
dram, Jamie. Ye’re auld eneuch 
noo, you wi’ a field-marshal’s 
wee stickie in yer pooch.” I 
wonder if a marshal’s baton had 
ever been called a “ wee stickie” 
before. 

Then he announced we would 
go to the Circus on this special 
occasion, Cook’s Circus, no less, 
in Fountainbridge in Edinburgh, 
a haunt for high and low, rich 
and poor, every winter - time, 
gone and forgotten this many 
a year, frowned upon by my 
uncle. 

“For,” he said, ‘ whitna 
guid can ye hae frae a wheen 
play-actors and the like. Ye 
were better wi’ yer buiks, ma 
mannie, and no wastin’ siller on 
sic vanities.” And my father 
would say, “ Dinna fash yersel’ 
ye auld blether. The laddie 
maun hae a bit fun. And I 
mind when ye were at the 
College lang syne...’ Where- 
upon my uncle would always 
subside with a grim stroking of 
his grey beard, and my mother 
would say, ‘“‘ Ye shouldna’ speak 
so tae a minister o’ the Kirk for 
a’ that he’s yer brither.” 

My father laughed his great 
laugh at his brother and said, 
‘“* Pity we didna’ live wi’ Graham 
o’ Claver’se. I’d have made a 
braw martyr 0’ ye, Jock.” 

And there was that in my 
uncle’s eye which betokened a 
rough and restless lamb to be 
led to the slaughter. I was 
thinking a regiment of soldiers 
might be smaller by the time 
they got him to stake or tree. 
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Plain men they were from the 
Highlands, and my uncle with 
a wee kirk in a village nearby 
Auld Reekie, of little account to 
anyone. 

So my father and my cousin 
took me to the Circus that 
winter night in 1899, and there 
was a lady in a red short jacket, 
tight red-striped trousers, and 
a wee forage-cap stuck on the 
back of the yellowest hair I ever 
saw. Tallshe was, and ponderous 
fore and aft, and as she marched 
round and round the ring she 
gave her behind a skelp now and 
then with a little swagger-cane, 
singing “The Soldiers of the 
Queen ” in a gay voice. All the 
people joined in the chorus, the 
children loudest of all— 


“* We'll proudly point to every one 
of England’s Soldiers of the 
Queen.”’ 


But nobody pointed to my 
cousin and my father, and they 
were Scotland’s soldiers anyway. 
Afterwards, as we came out into 
the sleet and slush of the Lothian 
Road, where the driving drops 
sparkled like jewels in patches 
under the lamps, Jamie was 
whistling the tune— 


“The Soldiers of the Queen, my 
lads, 
Who’ve been, my lads, and seen, 
my lads .. .” 


Up the cold, wet, darkly 
glittering pavement, up the hill 
from Princes Street there came 
a tall gaunt figure in a lum hat 
and a coat that fitted here and 
there. It was my uncle, walk- 
ing to and fro, and he greeted 
us sourly. 
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“1’m no sleepin’ ower weel,”’ 
he said; “I thocht maybe a bit 
0’ fresh air...” 

Fresh air! A snell wind that 
eut the heart from a body and 
made the eyes to weep. He 
looked at his son and said, 
“Ay! ’mphm!” and Jamie 
said, ‘‘ Ay, feyther ! ”’ 

That was all, and I knew that 
no one was “ bye wi’”’ anybody 
yet awhile. I remember my 
father murmuring a sort of 
soliloquy to himself—something 
about forgiving the prodigal 
before his departure, and killing 
the fatted calf before he was 
outside the “ yett.” 

“Och, Jock,” he said, “ the 
puir laddie’s no even had the 
chance 0’ wastin’ his substance 
among swines. Ye hae killed 
the calf ower sune. 

“For a’,” he added, “‘ that it 
is but a skinny wee beastie. 
We'll kill a hale ox when he 
comes hame.”’ 

My uncle said, his tongue 
precise and proper, without 
accent, as it was before my 
aunt. 

‘* The lad has wild blood,” he 
said, ‘“‘a fighter by inheritance 
from his forebears. I might have 
known it, but I wished for what, 
maybe, are better things. If 
he remembers God and does his 
duty evete” 

‘“*And honours the Queen,” 
said my father. 

“ Ay !— and 
Queen.”’ 

I remembered how, when I was 
very small, my mother had lifted 
me in her arms to see above the 
crowd, and there was my father 
marching up Castle Hill in red 


honours’ the 
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coat and feather bonnet, play- 
ing the pipes in the band at the 
head of his regiment, come from 
far away. I did not know, being 
so small, which was my father 
in that brave array, but it must 
be the biggest and strongest, I 
thought. 

He left the army then, his 
time being up, and how or why 
he had joined it I was never told. 
It was not good for bairns to 
know these things, and now 
he was thriving in his little 
business. 


Soldiers of the Queen! They 
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did not play the tune when 
Jamie marched down from the 
Castle to the Waverley Station, 
but he went away to the skirl 
of the pipes playing, “ Hey, 
Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin’ 
yet?” which had nothing to 
do with the Boers. Good blood- 
some music it is for all that, 
making the heart beat high. I 
asked my father, holding his 
hand as we watched them down 
the road, what tune did he 
play when he came home from 
the war. 

““* Cock o’ the North,’”’ he said. 


1901. 


I went to school one day to 
find all in mourning, with lady 
teachers weeping by the great 


steps. I was getting big now, 
and had a master, but his eyes 
were dim too, and his voice was 
husky. All the flags in the City 
were flying at half-mast. They 
told me the Queen was dead. 
Let the soldiers be ever so 
brave, they could fight for her 
no more. 

Yet perhaps, my father said, 
this was not so. Ghosts of the 
soldiers of sixty years gone by, 
army after army, thousands upon 
thousands, all lined up at the 
Gates and beyond to give greet- 
ing to the Queen. He was ill and 
wandered in his mind and that 
night he died, with my uncle’s 
hand upon his head. 

“Pinna greet, ma laddie,” 
said my uncle to me, and to my 
father he said, “* Naething tae 
fear, Davie. Ye hae lived as a 
guid husband and feyther, under 


the banner of a 
Soldier.” 

But my father had yet a glint 
and a twinkle in his eye— The 
Lion Rampant,” he said, “ wha 
daur meddle wi’ me!” His 
fingers, that were so strong, beat 
gently on the counterpane. 

“Dinna haver, Jock,” he 
whispered, “ gie me a verse 0” 
the 23rd psalm,” and we tried to 
sing a verse, “‘ The Lord’s my 
shepherd, I'll not want,” but 
our voices failed, while he beat 
time with feeble hands. Then 
he spoke strongly again: “Ill 
be wi’ ye the noo, Meg,’ he 
called out, Meg being my mother 
who had died a little time before. 
He lay silent for a while, and I 
saw his lips move and heard a 
gentle singing, very faintly, so 
that I leaned down to listen. 
His mind was far away now, and 
I caught the lilt of “ The 
Soldiers of the Queen,” and so 
he died. 


Christian 
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When he was buried and put 
away, and gathered to his 
fathers, I went to my unele’s 
house, who was not so stern as 
he used to be. There came one 
day a letter from Jamie to me, 
for he was not home yet. Where 
@ war was, there would be Jamie 
until it finished. In the letter 
he wrote—in a postscript as of 
a trivial thing after discussion 
of divers matters—how he was 
an officer now, and had been 
recommended for the V.C., of 
which, apparently, every man 
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in his regiment was more deserv- 
ing than he was. 

But my uncle took the letter 
to his room, praising God for a 
son who had won the Victoria 
Cross and a commission in the 
field. 

Reading James’s letters, which 
I have here in this year 1952, I 
see— The Queen is dead. We 
are soldiers of the King now. 
He is the son of his Mother. 
Vive le Roy!” but his regiment 
was called the Queen’s Own, 
none the less. 


1914. 


In 1914 I was in my quarters 
on a summer’s day. I, a Captain 
with braw wee snakes on buttons 
and badges twined about the 
rod of Moses, the son of a pipe- 


major. We were of high blood, 
not a doubt of it, but my grand- 
sire had but a small croft in the 
Isles, and, my father used to 
say, was “‘nane the waur”’ of 
that; and he had fared hard 
and poorly to keep my Uncle 
Jock at the College, and my 
father had put what he had in 
a bag one morning and gone off 
to join the soldiers. Uncle Jock 
had lived mostly on oatmeal, I 
think, in his studies of divinity. 

Here was I, a Captain in what 
my auntie had called a Royal 
Corpse, with the letters M.B., 
Ch.B. after my name forbye. 
How was this? Because my 
cousin was a Major now, a fine 
man, with no wife, and a hand 
for ever in his pocket, which had 
little enough in it, God knows, 
to help his folks. 

I heard a heavy step on the 


stair, and there he was, kicking 
the door open. It was long 
since I had seen him, and his 
face was yellow with the sun of 
far countries. His hand had a 
mighty grip, and I rubbed mine 
on my bonny trousers after he 
had done with it. 

“ Ay, Davie,” he said, “ it 
does not seem long since ye were 
a snuffly nebbed wean wi’ 
patched breeks, singing ‘ Sol- 
diers of the Queen’ down the 
Lothian Road, and getting yer 
doup weel skelpit every Sabbath 
for forgetting the text. My, 
but we’re graund folks the noo, 
speaking the purest Oxford. 
Talking of the Auld Kirk, hae 
ye got any?” 

I had, and a dram cost three- 
pence in those days. Alas for 
the Time! We drank with due 
solemnity, ‘‘ Here’s tae us, wha’s 
like us,” and then there came 
others up the stairs, subalterns 
of a line regiment, acquaint- 
ances of mine. My heart swelled 
as I introduced them to my 
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cousin, with the ribbons on his 
chest and his cap lying on the 
table with what he called a 
‘tin brim’ on it. They asked 
him, would there be a war. He 
lit a black enormous pipe with 
tobacco which paled the youth- 
ful faces and made the little 
moustachios to quiver, and 
answered: ‘* Surely.” 

“Do you think it will last 
long, sir? ’ they asked. 

“Four or five years,” he 
answered indifferently, and they 
all gasped and would not believe 
him. 

We dined in their Mess that 
night. They asked him to sing 
after dinner and he sat down at 
an old piano. He had a voice 


like a Highland bull, and looked 
rather like one sometimes, and he 
sang them an old Scots song— 


‘** Ance there lived a pawky Duke, 
Far kent for his jookerie pawkerie, 
Who had a hoose wi’ a graund 

ootlook, 
A gairden and a rockery. 
Hech! Mon! A pawky Duke! 
A gairden and a rockery ! 
A bonnet laird wi’ a sma’ 
yaird 
Is naethin’ but a mockery. 


kail 
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Syne ilka four hoors through the 
day 

He took a muckle joram, 

And when the gloamin’ gathered 
grey 

Got fou wi’ great decorum, 

Hech! Mon! A pawky Duke! 

Blind fou wi’ great decorum, 

There ne’er were males amang the 
Gaels 

But lo’ed a muckle jorum.”’ 


All the boys, English boys 
of the First Battalion of a 
southern county regiment, old 
and young, from the grey 
Colonel to the _ fresh - faced 
youngster of eighteen or s0, 
sang the chorus, and queer 
words they made of it. 

Only a few weeks, and they 
were marching on Flanders roads 
to the song of “‘ Tipperary,” and 
none of them had ever been near 
Tipperary, but they liked the 
tune somehow, and had sung it 
in London music halls. There 
was gaiety in those days. 

But Jamie was with the hard 
men of his place, with the pipers 
at his hand playing the pibroch 
which calls to the birds of the 
air: “Come to Me, and I will 
give you Flesh.” 


1936. 


The war had long since gone 
by, and there was to be no more 
war. My cousin had left the 
army, battered but unbeaten, 
and had a small farm in the 
Highlands. 

“Let me see,” he said one 
day; “you are ten years 
younger than I am.’ We were 
sitting at his cottage door while 


the sun was going down, red 
clouds in the West drifting 
down the sky, and patches of 
hedge-sparrow blue here and 
there overhead. He had a little 
terrace that overlooked a loch, 
silver and still among fir trees, 
and silver birch and rowan grew 
by the burn. 
** Right years,” I said. 
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** An auld carle of fifty-three 
and a wee birkie of forty-five, 
you with a wife and bairns 
and me with a bonny field 
of neeps down yonder and a 
wheen sheep and cows, and 
two dogs and a cuddy.” He 
sighed, and reached out his 
hand to a small table: “A 
dram, Davie?” 

A brave horse had come up 
from the clachan with his dog- 
cart and the mails. He had no 
wireless and no car. He could 
not afford them, he said, and 
did not want them anyway, not 
but what they were good things. 
Jock Robertson the farm-hand 
hirpled up the path with letters, 
a tall man with a lot of him mis- 
laid in France long ago. We 
were spending my leave on the 
little farm and not worrying 
about letters overmuch. Jamie 
laid them on the table and went 
on talking. He had become a 
great reader of an evening, 
which he never was in the 
army, and all books were new 
and fresh to him. Not news- 
papers. He was apt to glance 
at the headlines and throw 
them aside. 

** Bletherin’ politicians!” he 
would say. 

“* Here,” he said, and he took 
out a pocket copy of ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ ‘“ Why should I be 
thrown out of the army because 
I have one eye and one leg? 
My false leg’s a good one, and I 
can walk on the farm quicker 
than some city folks. Here’s a 
fine man in this book: Long 
John Silver. One leg and one 
eye, a grand seaman in rough 
seas and a creditable pirate, 
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though his ways were, maybe, 
a bit rough. A grand reiver he 
would have made on one leg or 
two, and I... What’s gone 
wrong, Jock?” For the man 
was standing uneasy, and had 
not turned to go away. 

“Sir, they’re saying queer 
things down yonder. They say 
the King .. .” 

“Eh?” said Jamie. 

“ They’re sayin’ the King is 
no King ony mair, and we 
havena’.. .” 

We seized the paper, and 
there it was. The King had 
abdicated for good and suffi- 
cient cause, no doubt, and we 
did not understand. My wife 
stood with blank face in the 
doorway, the two children at 
her side. 

“Oh,” she said, “ what will 
it be? A Repub...” 

Jock Robertson, retired ser- 
geant of rough and sanguinary 
history, fidgeting with his foot, 
with his head up like a war- 
horse snuffing the wind, gave a 
sort of half-strangled growl deep 
in his chest, and Jamie smote 
the little table so that it col- 
lapsed, bottle, glasses, and all. 
If I closed my eyes, I thought, 
I would see them with uplifted 
claymores on the braeface under 
the Royal Standard. 

Presently up the path stumped 
the old laird from the big house 
and the aged minister from the 
manse with the white beard and 
the frost on his pow. The 
laird smiled. 

“ So many colonels we have in 
this wee place! Well, colonels 
both, we have yet a King. 
His Majesty’s brother...” We 
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sighed as the trees sigh when 
the storm has gone and the 
after breeze is warm and full 
of comfort. 

Jamie put out decanter and 
glasses on the table in his small 
dining-room, and passed them 
round. 

‘* Gentlemen, the King!” 

The laird bowed to my wife. 
“ Lady and Gentlemen,” he said. 
He clapped my cousin on the 
shoulder. 

“* Ay, 


you were a_ king’s 
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soldier. His Majesty had never 
a better.” 

‘IT was for a while,” said 
Jamie. 

Such a while it was, but he 
thought of it little enough. His 
mind went back to when he was 
but a boy, holding up the heart 
under the bullet-hail at Magers- 
fontein when the Highlandmen 
were mown down and broken. 
He looked wistfully at the golden 
light in his glass. “I was a 


Soldier of the Queen,” he said. 


1939, 


No more war, they had said ! 
I grumbled to myself, with hands 
in my pockets and my heart low, 
and then there came a voice 
cheerily and loud— 

“Well, well, damn me! 
we are again!” 

It was a seafaring gentleman 
who spoke, and he added, “‘ Ere 
I goes agyne, dearie. Gawd, 
‘ow I suffers!” 

He looked round the as- 
sembled company where we 
stood at an hotel window over- 
looking the sea— 

“What a lot of humbugs! 
Old, old, very old, the cold 
sweat of impending death on 
every brow. And you have the 
sauce to propose to fight the 
enemy, Adolphus Imperator, no 
less! Here is the aged George 
who was in his babyhood a little 
angel come to earth with wings 
to fly in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, really not a sailor, you 
know; and here is the eminent 
Scots surgeon, Colonel, R.A.M.C., 
robber of all my comrades, with 


Here 


the pot fore and aft and the 
whitened carrots. You will 
operate on the enemy, won’t 
you, Colonel, dear? Your hand 
must shake at seventy.” 

“T am forty-nine,” I said; 
“and you?” 

“A boy of forty.” I looked 
at him and I thought, ‘“‘ You are 
that!’ And there came a tall 
man into the room with a big 
stick in his hand, halting a little 
on his artificial leg, yet active 
enough. His one eye glinted at 
us all, with a twinkle in it under 
fierce white brows, and his stick 
went thump, thump as he 
crossed the room. 

** Ay,” said Jamie, “ they’ve 
given me a job at the War 
Office.” 

The . sailor looked at him 
gravely. ‘ Sixty, I think?” 

“ Fifty - seven,” said Jamie. 
‘“Tt’s not twenty years yet since 
I gave up Rugby football.” “He 
suggested a drink all round, and 
we had it. Then the sailor said 
he must go. 
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“Why?” I asked, being 
fatuous in preoccupation. 

“To take a great big boat 
over the nasty wet water,” he 
answered. 

Jamie said he had come down 
to see me for a day or two 
before I went, and I left the 
next morning, not seeing him 
again for many days. My wife 
and the boys were in his cottage 
up in Scotland, but the elder 
boy was seventeen, and would 
I let him join the army. 

“Let him,” said Jamie. 
“ He'll go, anyway.” 

“The other is only a bairn”; 
I sighed, thinking of this new 
kind of war that was coming, 
the mechanical, bloody monstros- 
ity. ‘“‘ Just seven years. There 
was a long way between him 
and his brother.” 

Then there was no more of 
Jamie but a note or two now 
and then, and after a while they 
stopped. Batches of letters 
came from my wife in whole 
clumps at long intervals, for 
mails were few where I was. 
Our boy soldier was in the same 
old regiment, that of his grand- 
father and “‘ Uncle” James, and 
had blacked the eye of a mis- 
guided comrade called Campbell 
who apparently had wrong ideas 
about the war in 1745. London 
was being bombed. Jamie sent 
her a letter sometimes, but not 
often, for he worked by day and 
night. I heard that he walked 
upon his occasions as though 
bombs were extraneous, con- 
temptible things, not to be 
regarded. He slept at his Club 
in an ordinary comfortable bed- 
room, and not all the King’s 
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horses and all the King’s men, 
nor all the Navy, the Army, the 
Air Force and the Royal Marines, 
could persuade him to enter an 
air-raid shelter. A thrawn man 
was James. But he entered one 
once. 

Another letter came from my 
wife after a long time. I would 
hear no more from Jamie, she 
said. It seemed that he was 
walking home one night with 
his stick and his limping leg and 
found some wee fellow wander- 
ing in the street, strayed some- 
how and lost, and no one just 
at hand to take charge of him; 
for the air was full of noise, with 
the sirens shrieking. He took 
the child to the nearest shelter 
he could find, and stayed with 
him. The shelter was hit. 

Did they get him out? Ay, 
she wrote, they got him out, with 
what had been a child. Jamie 
was alive. She wanted to go 
down from Scotland to see him, 
but they said that this could 
not be so. 

And presently my son David 
was at home with his mother. 
He had been hit, too, but he 
said it was nothing to speak of 
and that by the time I got his 
letter he would be back with his 
regiment. He had called at the 
hospital on his way north. The 
medical officer whom he saw 
was kind, he said, but would 
not let him see Uncle Jamie, who 
was unlikely yet to die, they 
told him. Why was that, he 
asked. He was a man and a 
soldier, though a young one; 
he had seen blood and would not 
quail, but they would not let 
him see my cousin. 

Q2 
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All things come to an end, 
wars and all, and I came home 
when the sound of battle was 
dying down, with nothing wrong 
but a sallow skin and a blood- 
stream full of the wee beasties 
that walk up and down in it, 
sapping the strength from a 
man. My wife met me, with the 
younger son from school, and a 
letter from the elder in her bag. 
He was all right, probably some- 
where on the other side of the 
Rhine, and hoped to be home 
soon. 

** Jamie?” I asked. 

“ Still living,” she said, ** but 
they won’t let me see him. No 
one sees him, only the doetors 
and the nurses. I am not sure, 
but the nurses volunteer for 
these cases, I believe. Davie, he 
must be fearful.” 

** T will,” I said, “‘ I am an old 
soldiers’ doctor with a hard 
heart. I have seen plenty.” 

And when I walked up to the 
ward, I said to the doctor in 
charge who was with me, 
** What is the case?” 

“ Shocking,” he said, “ but a 
very brave man, Colonel.” 

‘** None braver,” I said. 

He was lying quite still in 
everlasting darkness, but his 
lips moved and he could speak. 
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I spoke in the old Scots tongue 
of our youth. 

**Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, Jamie? 
I’m yer cousin, David, come 
hame.” 

“No that bad,” he answered. 
“The war gangs weel they tell 
me.” 

“We hae won it,” I said. 

“Surely,” he said, and he 
wandered, as they said he was 
wont to do, far into the past. 
“The Queen’s troops! They 
canna’ be beat, Davie. God 
save the Queen.” He tried to 
laugh, a fearsome sight with such 
a face, and then was silent, and 
I would have held his hand if he 
had had one. 

“Och, Jamie!’’ I cried, “tae 
see ye sae sairly hauden doon!” 

‘““Hauden doon be damned!” 
he whispered. 

I asked what I could do, 
but he said he wanted for 
nothing. 

“T’ve ma thochts,” he said ; 
“* plenty o’ them, Davie. There 
has been plenty to do in my 
time, and if there’s been a dull 
day, I canna’ mind it.” 

They took me away then ; for 
he could speak but little, being 
weary in body and mind, and in 
pain always. I stumbled as I 
went down the steps. 


1952. 


Do folks know in this year of 
1952 that there are those still 
living from the First World War 
whom none, except doctors and 
attendants, have seen since 
then? I wondered as I walked 


down the street, my sons at my 
side, the one a Captain now, and 
the other following in my prb- 
fessional footsteps. The bells 
were tolling for the King’s death, 
and people wept in the streets. 
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The King, the good King, was 
dead. Long live the Queen! 
I looked at that son of mine. 
Soldiers of the Queen! I 
thought of the night when we 
left the Circus in Fountainbridge, 
with the lilt of it ringing in our 
ears. Not so long ago, after all. 

The boys went off; the 
Captain, David, to his duty, and 
the other to meet me again 
presently by the hospital, while 
I, the Colonel, old, I felt, very 
much retired and high upon the 
shelf, walked slowly thither to 
see my cousin. He was failing 
now, and I thought to myself, 
“ Thank God!” 

He could hear but faintly for 
the last while, but the bells were 
tolling loud and slow, and he 
heard them. He murmured, 
“ What is it, Davie ? ” 


“The King is dead,” I said. 


“Ay,” he said, turning it 
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over in his mind. ‘“‘ The King is 
dead.” 

** And the Queen reigns.” 

He stirred a little and his 
voice was louder. “ Ay, and 
the laddie, our Davie, is a soldier 
of the Queen. I was a soldier of 
the Queen.” 

“Ye were that, old lad,” I 
said. 

He spoke no more, and I 
waited a while and bent down 
over him. He had died, follow- 
ing his King into the shadows. 
But the tune would not leave 
me as I went away, “ Soldiers 
of the Queen,”’ and the sound of 
marching feet from far away in 
the past. 

Perhaps it was fancy that I 
heard them coming nearer, with 
the music playing “ Soldiers 
of the Queen,” and bayonets 
shining faint and distant in the 
sun. 














THE LAND OF MIV. 


BY JOHN 


THE Khalif Omar once asked 
Amr, son of Ibn Ma’ad Yakrib, 
himself a great warrior, who was 
THE MOST COWARDLY MAN he 
ever met, and Amr said: ‘‘ He 
was a knight who, as soon as he 
heard me speak my name, fell 
dead from his horse.”” And when 
the Khalif asked who was THE 
MOST CUNNING MAN he ever met, 
Amr said: “He was a knight 
who sat on the ground beside 
his horse, and, having made me 
swear not to attack until he was 
properly mounted, lay down and 
went to sleep.”” Then the Khalif 
wanted to know about THE 
BRAVEST MAN he ever met. But 
that, because what is good is 
more worth the telling, was a 
longer story—like this one, which 
tells of THE HAPPIEST MAN that J 
ever met. 

‘A fool i’ the forest?’ Cer- 
tainly it was in a forest that we 
met. Walking among summer 
beeches, I heard his music long 
before I saw him—a low thrum- 
ming, a sound that beat the air 
like wings, and presently a quiet 
voice singing the craziest song. 
There were shepherds and socks 
and daddy-long-legs in it, and 
somebody called Meg. I did not 
hear more because he sang 80 
softly and stopped the instant 
I appeared. 

“ Hullo,” he said, and leant 
his guitar against the log on 
which he was sitting. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you see the notice—BEWARE OF 


WELMAN. 


THE PHOOMPH?”’ Then, observ- 
ing my astonishment — “ All 
right, I’m harmless. Come and 
sit down.” , 

‘** Your song led me here,” 1 
said. ‘* What was it all about?” 

“The Land of Miv, a spring- 
song for escapists. I, whose 


perch is the topmost pinnacle of 
spivdom, composed it myself. 
Listen.” 

He picked up the guitar, and, 
with the lightest possible pluck- 
ing of its strings, sang to a tune 
that was charming and gay— 


** Away, away 

From dull today 

On the wings of aeromancy, 

To the Land of Miv 

Where merry spivs live 

And do what tickles their fancy ; 


To gong-tree groves 

Where Anglophobes 

Subsist on filleted whitebait, 
On nutmegs, skegs, 
Daddy-long-legs’ eggs 

And pilocarpine nitrate. 


There, hand in glove 

With the talipot dove, 

Old Meg and her nine-spot leopards, 
We'll dance in socks 

With hollyhock clocks 

Disguised as half-baked shepherds ; 


And bless our luck, 

As we add a tuck 

To kilts of a bygone fashion, 
That nutmegs, skegs, 
Daddy-long-legs’ eggs 

And Meg are off the ration. 


Away, away!” 
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“ Delightfully dotty,” I said, 
laughing. 

He struck a loud twang from 
the instrument and put it down. 
‘Delightful, perhaps; but dotty, 
no. How often do you look at 
the time ? ” 

“* As little as I need.” 

“You don’t live much in 
England? Ah! But roam 
where you will, you'll not find 
anywhere as perfect as Miv.” 

“Is this what you do—com- 
pose nons . . . light music? ” 

“Do? How can I tell you 
that? I know what I’m doing ; 
I’m sitting on a log.” He fixed 
me with eyes that looked the 
bluer because of his lean, tanned 
face. “ Nameand occupation. I 
do believe you want me to fill in 
a form.” 

“No, no,” I said hastily. 
“ Really, [’'m not curious. I 
take people as they are.” 

* That’s fine,” he said, look- 
ing greatly relieved. ‘* You see, 
I have no occupation, only a 
delectation, which is writing 
fantastical stories and songs with 
more rhyme than reason. Just 
now, I’m at work on a lyrical 
history of Miv and the adven- 
tures that befell a select party 
of us who went there after the 
war. One happy day— 

To Miv we came, 

Our dreamboat’s name 

The Acrobatic Castle, 

And all we brought 

Was snake-skin shorts 

Tied tightly in a parcel ; 
And all we wore 

Behind, before, 

Was gong-leaves loosely plaited, 
Which, ease apart, 

Look extra smart 

When one is Stetson-hatted. 


In Miv we saw 

A fogwing’s spoor, 

The tracks of nine-spot leopards, 
And phoomphs galore, 

Which, aft and fore, 

With warts were lightly peppered. 


We squeezed young trees 

For manganese, 

The gong-fruit’s juice we tasted, 
And, swapping eggs 

With peg-legged Meg, 

Cared not what time we wasted. 
We came to Miv, 

But not to live— 

The Mivians got our measure ; 
And now I sing 

Of all these things 

Entirely for your pleasure.”’ 


“More rhyme than reason, as 
you said,” was my comment. 

He looked at me almost shyly. 
“The internal assonances ? 
Your ear didn’t miss .. .” 

“Of course it didn’t,” I said 
indignantly. “I write a bit 
myself. Words are so much my 
pleasure that, between times, I 
often play jig-saw with them 
for their own sake. Once ”— 
the shyness seemed catching— 
“Once I based some lines about 
Edward Lear on nothing more 
solid than the sound of his 
favourite word.” 

“Runcible ? The spoon, the 
hat, and Aunt Jobiska’s run- 
cible cat with the crimson 
whiskers ?' I wish I had thought 
of doing that. Let’s hear.” 

I cleared my throat, “ I chose 
the hat,” I said, and recited— 


‘* Pea-green, flat-brimmed, extens- 
ible, 

It did not seem too sensible 

A headgear for a manciple, 

A pieman or a peer ; 

Though someone more municipal— 
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A tipstaff or a constable, 

In Barnstaple or Dunstable, 
Might not have looked so queer. 
‘ Good Sir,’ I asked on principle, 
‘ Pray do not think me fanciful, 
But is that hat a runcible, 

And were you Edward Lear ?’”’ 


He sprang to his feet. ‘‘ My 
dear chap, those off-rhymes are 
entirely fascinating. Why, you 
might be one of us—touched by 
the same moonlight. On a 
point of assonance, though— 
doesn’t the ‘tip’ of that tipstaff 
cry out for another high note, 
like the ‘Whit’ in Whitstable?” 

““ My idea was .. .” 

* Yes, yes. You are quite 
right. The low sound of ‘ staff’ 
does lead more subtly to the 
‘Barn’ in Barnstaple. And 
now you absolutely must visit 
my hovel. There! You see it ? 


Just through those trees.” 

It was a small woodsman’s 
cottage, patched and thatched, 
and only approachable by wheels 
along a grassy track that passed 


the gate. A rusty bicycle leant 
against the hedge, and there 
also, standing sentinel like an 
inn sign, was a notice-board— 
BEWARE OF THE PHOOMPH— 
painted in black Gothic letters 
on a quartered red-and-blue 
ground. 

“« Cole-Sutton and Tonks made 
it for me, though. I had to assure 
them first that it would serve no 
useful purpose,” he explained, if 
that can be called an explanation 
of so queer a device. ‘‘ We were 
prisoners together in Germany 
for years and years. Cole- 
Sutton lives in that direction ; 
Tonks’s hutch is over there; 
both far enough off to prevent 
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us dropping in on each other 
merely because of having noth- 
ing better to do. This, however, 
is quite an occasion, and the 
reason why I am talking too 
much. We have so few visitors 
from the outside world, you may 
be a Martian for all I know.” 

There were many things I 
wanted to know. What was 
behind his happy buffoonery, 
this talk of Mivians and 
phoomphs? Who were Cole- 
Sutton and Tonks, and why did 
they shun what was useful ? 
And this man, with his gay, 
insouciant air ? 

Arrived at the cottage door, 
he leant against it as though 
waiting for someone to let us in. 
Old Meg, perhaps! ‘“ Tonks 
carves wood,” he said. ‘ Cole- 
Sutton paints exquisitely ... 
now. He was rather bitter at 
first, but that’s all been smoothed 
away. I remember one of his 
earlier pictures: a brown hen 
with amother-earthly look—such 
a warm, pink, pitiful eye, but in 
it a spark of horror as she gazed 
at the eggs she had laid and 
which now were hatching.” 

“Hatching what?” I asked, 
when he seemed disinclined to 
continue. 

“* What we would expect, but 
what mother-earth apparently 
never does. If she did, she’d fly 
to a chemist at once. On the 
three chicks’ heads as they broke 
from their shells were a steel 
helmet, a mitre, and a financier’s 
top- hat. The pictures Cole- 
Sutton paints now are such 
lovely, unreal, fantastical things 
that one can sit and gaze at 
them all day. He’s promised 
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to do me a 
from Miv.” 

“Miv again! 
phoomph ? ” 

“Well, it is nothing to be 
‘ beware’ of, which is why the 
notice says it is. The phoomph 

..” He had a way of gliding 
off into verse without any change 
of conversational tone— 


mural of scenes 


What is a 


“The phoomph, as appears from a 
glance at its name, 

Hardly knows if it’s coming or 
going— 

A fact disconcerting to hunters of 


game 

On the track of a phoomph when 
it’s snowing. 

Even those who farm phoomphs in 
a very big way, 

With an eye to the end that yields 
bacon, 

Will beckon and smile at their 
phoomphs half the day, 

Before finding out they’re mistaken. 


In other respects very little is known 

About phoomphs, when observed 
either-end ways, 

Except that their odour’s not Eau- 
de-Cologne 

And their ‘Oomph!’ is reserved for 
wet Wednesdays. 

Indeed, no one knew till I came on 
the scene, 

How phoomphs propagated their 
species, 

Though it seemed fairly certain that 
phoomphs must have been, 

That phoomphs are, and will be, till 
Hell freezes. 


I once studied phoomphs in the 
Forest of Miv, 

And observed, by concealing my 
presence, 

That because of the chillies on which 
these phoomphs live, 

They glow with a dull 
descence ; 


incan- 
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But stranger than this was an old 
phoomph I saw, 

A phoomph somewhat 
grained in texture, 

Engaging itself in a fierce tug-of-war 

For a purpose I failed to conjecture ; 


coarse - 


Until, with two utterly heart-rend- 
ing ‘ Oomphs !’ 

It broke clean in half, bone and 
giblets, 

And there, in the place of one 
phoomph, were two phoomphs 

As alike as a couple of gimlets : 

Which means that, by phoomph, I 
can now testify 

To the theory once held in derision 

That phoomphs are not ‘ gotten,’ 
that phoomphs multiply 

By a process of simple division. 


‘* Phoomphs,”’ he added, “‘ are 
not the only interesting creatures 
in Miv.” 

This underlining of words was 
not an affectation. He seemed 
to intend the emphasis as a re- 
minder that here was something 
significant on which more might 
be said. Recalling his “no 
useful purpose,”’ I asked what it 
meant, and was embarrassed to 
see the brightness of his expres- 
sion momentarily dimmed. 

“* After all, you are a stranger,” 
he conceded. ‘“ We no longer 
discuss such things. To devote 
ourselves to what is useless, to 
be practical in the fewest pos- 
sible ways, is our protest against 
one of the wrong turnings the 
outside world took. Since 
machines have ousted handi- 
craft, beauty and usefulness 
have drifted apart. Happily 
beauty and uselessness still go 
hand in hand. Do you read the 
newspapers at all?” 

I nodded. 
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“T haven’t seen them for 
years, but Tonks sometimes 
peeps into one, and he says 
there’s a frightful thing called 
a ‘ utility product’ extant. Is 
that so?” 

I said I was afraid it was. He 
pushed the door off the latch, 
with a warning to mind my 
head, and we entered. 

My survey of his living-room 
was no novelist’s inventory ; 
I remember only its white walls, 
three armchairs and row upon 
row of books of fairy - tales, 
fantasy, legend, and myth. 


Wishing to read the Odyssey or 
Jemima Puddleduck, you would 
have found them there, but not 
one word of history or what we 
call ‘ real life.’ 

“We blew our gratuities on 
the stimulants and implements 


of our craft,” he said. “ But it 
was Cole-Sutton’s gift of three 
cottages that enabled us to live 
as we do. They and these woods 
were saved from the wreck when 
his uncle went on the rocks and 
Sutton House with all it con- 
tained was salvaged by the 
National Trust. And it was his 
generous idea—he having by far 
the most—that we should pool 
our resources, divide them in 
three, and live on the income 
from something safe. He's 
thirty, the same age as me—a 
smallish chap who looks delicate 
but isn’t at all. You should see 
him cracking along on a fixed- 
wheel bike with his crutches 
across the handle-bars, or nipp- 
ing about with them faster than 
we can walk.” 

Do I, do these printed words, 
convey any idea of the lively 
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charm of the man I was talking 
to? I can do no more than try 
to reproduce his self -interrup- 
tive, sometimes inconsequent, 
sometimes serious manner of 
speech, and hope that they do. 
He said, ‘‘ You have only your- 
self to blame, as a runcible sort 
of person, that I prattle so 
much. My last visitor was a 
hiker who, talking of nothing 
but time and distance, shut me 
up like a box.” 

I said something about the 
three of them “ sitting pretty.” 

‘“* Each of us has two hundred 
and ten pounds a year,” he 
stated simply. ‘“‘ When that’s 
not enough, we try to earn 
more.” 

** You sell your stories ? ” 

“What! For anyone to 
read?” He was as shocked as if 
I had asked if he kept a brothel. 
‘“* Whatever we create is for our 
own and each other’s pleasure. 
No, when funds are low, we work 
for a month or two in the outside 
world, that is if we can get a job 
that doesn’t help. You see 
that ?” 

I did not, but thought that the 
fog might presently clear. 

“Tt isn’t easy to find wholly 
useless employment, but last 
year we were lucky, all three. 
Tonks cut epitaphs on tomb- 
stones, I joined a pierrot troupe, 
and Cole-Sutton—they were titi- 
vating London for some festival 
or other—regilded the spikes on 
some railings at the top of The 
Mall. He said that wherever he 
applied before, they wanted him 
for advertisements, which would 
never have done.” He pointed 
to a space of white wall between 
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two bookcases, one of which 
must have contained most of 
the purely imaginative poetry 
written. ‘ There’s where he is 
going to do my Jiffy scene—a 
rocky cavern, deep, dark, myth- 
ological, with dragons’ eyes like 
gig-lamps lighting up the gloom. 
For— 


Though most of Miv appears so flat, 

So sweetly pasturable that 

One might be on the Liffey, 

Towards the east, like headsman’s 
blocks, 

Rise tiers of old empurpled rocks, 

And all is steep or cliffy. 


And there, in caverns cold and damp 

Whose mouldy walls still bear the 
stamp 

Of Mivian hieroglyphy, 

One may, by following one’s nose, 

Discover rows and rows and rows 

Of relics of the Jiffy. 


For Jiffies, which were hybrid scions 

Of dragonettes and knock-kneed 
lions 

And somewhat hippogryphy, 

At Oom’s command abandoned 
tails 


Suspended them from separate nails, 
And left them to get niffy ; 


While Oom, the toss-pot god of 
Miv 

Who’s always on the spot to give 

Advice, however squiffy, 

In solid rock this warning hacked : 

‘TIS BETTER TO LIVE LONG INTACT 

THAN DIE IN HALF A JIFFY. 


“Which reminds me,’ he 
ended, ‘* I left my guitar by the 
log.”” But when he went out of 
the room, it was to return with 
two brimming glasses. “ Hullo, 
what are you up to?” he asked, 
seeing me return pencil and paper 
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to my pocket. 
bet. Guilty?” 

“T was trying to cap your 
lines about phoomphs,” I said 
hesitantly. “If you don’t mind 
a slight parody— 


“ A couplet, Pll 


His socks are the pride of the shep- 
herd, 

His wings are the hippopot’s joy, 

Thinks a lot of his spots does the 
leopard, 

But a phoomph is content to look 
coy ; 

By nature aloomph, 

The Mivian phoomph 

Can hardly look other than coy.” 


“Ah!” he exclaimed delight- 
edly. ‘* You have the touch, the 
true lunar spirit. Nonsense 
rhymes are a test; I’d never 
quite trust a person who didn’t 
appreciate them. ‘ Except ye 
be ’—there lies truth.” 

Rather pleased with myself, I 
sipped the drink. It seemed 
fairly potent and was the same 
colour as the afternoon sunlight 
filtering through the diamonded 
window-panes. I said I liked it. 

“Tonks makes it from some 
old floral recipe and won’t say 
how. You would like Tonks, 
and he’d like anyone who can 
sing of the runcibility of Lear. 
A huge chap with a navy beard, 
he’s older than Cole-Sutton and 
me. He was in destroyers, and 
still enjoys an occasional evening 
of thump and roar. A bit 
bacchic—that’s why I put in 
‘Old Meg’—Tonks was our 
shield and buckler when we first 
came here. 

** You see, when we rode our 
bikes to market or to visit the 
pub, we found it so hard to look 
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disgruntled that the villagers sus- 
pected us of not being citizens 
of these isles. But Tonks, with 
his tremendous buffoonery, soon 
put that right, and now, con- 
vinced that we are merely mad, 
they treat us as a joke. Then, 
though we are not completely 
hermits, there is the ‘ Tonks 
Technique,’ which we have 
adopted as a protection against 
outside-world gossip and news. 
We owe much to Tonks. And 
he can carve. Come and see.” 

He led the way outside and 
round the back of the cottage to 
a little glade among birch trees 
where a solitary and very ancient 
oak grew with its self-strangling 
roots partly exposed above 
ground. “There! He did that 
for me.” 

By making use of every 
natural knob, gnarl, loop, and 
cranny, the artist had carved it 
into something like the base of 
Peter Pan’s statue, except that 
all the peeping beings were the 
same. They had long ears and 
little hooves; and wherever 
one’s own eyes turned, they met 
other eyes, enormous and timid, 
of creatures on the point of 
flight. It was so well done that 
one felt that at a sudden move- 
ment all would pop back into 
their holes. 

‘* What are they ? ’’ I asked. 

“ Dandyfunks. Actually they 
are creatures of the open hillside, 
but Tonks was limited by his 
material. He made the best of 
it though, don’t you think ? 
What a life they must lead, poor 
things! Imagine being so sensi- 
tive to the least sartorial dis- 
crepancy! No fun at all— 
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No fun to be a dandyfunk, 

Not one that lives in Miv, 

Because its life is one long bunk 

From what’s undecorative. 

Of us it hardly brooks the sight 

Who dress like lobster-sellers, 

And dreams all night of pants too 
tight 

Or badly rolled umbrellas. 


Yes, dandyfunks are dowdyphobes, 
Perhaps because themselves 

Are nobly dressed in doeskin robes 
Expressly pressed by elves ; 

And once, when Miv was visited 

By two home politicians, 

A hundred head were picked up dead 
In agonised positions. 


One day, 
about, 

We saw such signs of terror 

That none could doubt our smart 
turn-out 

Contained some glaring error. 

We watched them vanish antic- 
hooved, 

Their frantic haste we pitied, 

And then self-consciously removed 

The ties Old Meg had knitted.” 


while roaming round 


“The four lines beginning 
‘Yes, dandyfunks are dowdy- 
phobes,’ are assonantly unassail- 
able,” I remarked, and it was 


his turn to be pleased. We 
returned to the cottage, two 
armchairs, and the drinks we had 
hardly tasted. 

“When all our attempts to 
escape had been frustrated,” he 
said, as though continuing an 
uninterrupted narrative, ‘‘ we 
turned to planning what we 
would do when somebody’s 
victory set us free. From the 
first we had been drawn together, 
had philosophised deeply, and 
were agreed that almost the 
only occupation not in some 
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degree parasitical was creative 
art. We, whose peace-time diver- 
sion was to make something out 
of nothing, were charmed at the 
thought of our uselessness. 

“Then one day Cole-Sutton 
said, ‘ Look at history, with all 
those bloody massacres’; and 
we all looked at history for a 
while. Then Tonks said, ‘ Look 
at religion, with all those bloody 
exterminations’; and we all 
looked at religion for a while. 
And when I said, ‘ Look at 
politics,’ we all blushed with 
shame. Out of that rose the 
question — would the world be 
a better place after the war? 
Tonks, a veteran of the first one, 
who had sicked up the second 
dose of propaganda, said defin- 
itely not. I was doubtful. Cole- 
Sutton said, ‘ Let’s wait. It 
can’t all be lies, can it? Have 
they called upon so much courage 
and loyalty just to drag us from 
one mess into the next? When 
peace breaks out, let’s give them 
two years to get going, and then, 
if there’s still no sign of a brave 
new world, talk this over 
again.’ ” 

“Did you keep the appoint- 
ment ? ” 

“We did. We met in a cock- 
tail bar in London. I can see us 
sitting there now: on one side 
two girls, well lacquered and 
liquored; on the other, four 
men muttering a kind of miserere 
with ‘the bloody government ’ 
as its doleful response. Then 
somebody switched IT on, and 
we heard a cheerless voice an- 
nounce—. . . the headlines... 
total casualties now .. . road- 
deaths during July . . . increas- 


ing juvenile crime . . . instantly 
burst into flames . . . scheme 
abandoned . . . total loss ...a 
new scheme to. . . record gate- 
money . . . cat rescued by fire- 
men... enormous crowd... 
after the news .. . abridged 
musical version of Paradise Lost 
.. . educational talk on how to 
look at trees . . . forms should be 
sent . . . listeners will be told 

. There was a shrieking 
pause while a fat, shiny person 
who had risen from his table 
switched on to another pro- 
gramme, and the next moment 
Nikko and his Nine Nauseators 
were on the air. 

“ Tonks said, ‘ We don’t want 
this infernal row, do we?’ and 
went and turned rT off. There 
was a low, resentful murmur all 
round. ‘I particularly wished 
to hear that,’ the stout, shiny 
person protested. Tonks handed 
him a card—‘ Send it in with 
your complaint and the matter 
will receive immediate atten- 
tion.’ Cole-Sutton, a little cauti- 
ous, said he shouldn’t have 
given his card. ‘ I didn’t,’ Tonks 
said. ‘A man selling knife-sharp- 
eners gave it me this morning.’ ” 

“* T would like to meet Tonks,” 
I said, 

“You may, one day. Even 
then, the ‘Tonks Technique’ 
was in its development stage ; 
for the next thing he did was to 
take from his wallet a sheet of 
yellow paper which I recognised 
at once as mine—something I’d 
written in Oflag 946. ‘ The Fog- 
wing,’ he announced in a deep, 
solemn voice which, though not 
at all loud, reached every corner 
of the room. ‘ The Fogwing,’ he 
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repeated, and then in accents of 
grave foreboding— 


Over the bog 

The fogwing flutters, 

It barks like a dog, 

It shrieks and mutters ; 
And its beak is flecked 
With a clarety rain 
From noses it pecked 
Again and again. 


Cleaving the fog 

With the cries it utters, 
Over the bog 

The fogwing flutters. 


Baneful those shrieks 

To the race of Moses, 

For it only tweaks 

The knowingest noses, 
Deeming it near 

-ly an act of grace 

To wipe the leer 

From a pawnbroker’s face. 


Skimming the fog 

On wings like shutters, 
Over the bog 

The fogwing flutters. 


‘“* After that, we were left in 
peace. The ‘Tonks Technique’ 
having established us as mad but 
fairly harmless, no move was 
made to turn IT on again. The 
shiny man had already departed. 

** Cole-Sutton opened the de- 
bate. ‘ What we have to decide,’ 
he said, ‘is whether we can do 
anything to help. It seems to 
me that with two almost equally 
divided political parties nobody 
can.’ I thought the same. 
Tonks said, ‘You remember we 
once looked at history, religion, 
and polities and didn’t think 
much of the view ; well, now we 
are looking at things as they are 
and the way they are going, and 
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as, whatever job we took, we’d 
be obliged to push the wrong 
way, it’s not a question of can 
we help, but do we want to try.’ 
I said nothing. Our gloom 
deepened and deepened. ‘ Come 
on, chaps,’ Tonks said. ‘ Say 
something.’ Cole-Sutton sighed. 
‘ There are times when I almost 
wish we were back in that camp, 
listening to Garland unfold a 
tale of air-borne palaces and 
other glorious, fabulous things. 
I suppose,’ he added, turning to 
me, ‘ you have utterly dried up 
now ?’ 

** You see, they used to count 
on me and my stories to yank 
them out of fits of depression, 
and often remind me of it, as 
though they were in my debt. 
Cole-Sutton took days painting 
that sign of the phoomph, and 
Tonks a whole month to do those 
dandyfunks forme. ‘ Not quite,’ 
I replied to Cole-Sutton. For 
the idea of creating a crazy 
spiv’s paradise had come to me 
only that morning. I began to 
tell them about it, how the 
three of us flew there one day on 
the wings of fancy, and how— 


When summer comes all Miv avaunts 

To less inflammatory haunts 

Among the Wampoon mountains, 

Where gong trees, whose melodious 
fruit 

Delights both lip and ear, upshoot 

Like rows of flood-lit fountains. 


While some with naked, knobbly 
knees 

Squeeze manganese from banjo trees 

And trap it in their Stetsons, 

We experts go apart to climb 

Those gong-fruit trees their gongs to 
chime, 

And so detect the best ones. 
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And while their music fills the air, 

And we, with gong-juice in our hair, 

Behave like tipsy shepherds, 

A distant din, a nearer shout 

Brings in Old Meg’s rumbustious 
rout 

Of clowns on nine-spot leopards. 


Ah, what mad fun we have eftsoons 
In sizzling jigs and rigadoons ! 
What quenching and what thirst- 


' 
What hip-hoorays, what gay forays 
With Meg in nothing but the stays 
From which she keeps on bursting ! 


‘“* Tonks, charmed by Old Meg, 
let out a great guffaw, and we 
laughed together so happily that 
all the enamelled girls and gloom- 
merchants turned to look at us 
with distaste. And it was then 
that Cole-Sutton produced his 
three-cottage plan like a rabbit 
out of a hat. This was the mood 
and the moment he’d been wait- 


ing for, he said. ‘Though every- 
thing else has gone, including my 
uncle to Kenya, the old boy 
would pop his pants before sell- 
ing that bit of forest with its 
beeches and birches and ageless 


oaks.’ Tonks spun his hat in 
the air; a waiter, whose face 
would have made Dante’s death- 
mask look jovial by comparison, 
retrieved it; and our future 
was settled over another round 
of standardised, thimble - size 
tots.” 

Garland paused. His expres- 
sion, smiling and expectant, in- 
vited a question. ‘“‘ Had you no 
doubts?’ I asked. ‘“‘ After all, 
you were neither hermits nor 
saints.” 

*“ You mean, you can’t imag- 
ine Tonks squatting under a tree 
with only dicky-birds to feed 
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him until the heavens burst 
open in all their glory?” 

“ Absolutely not. At the 
same time, I realise that you 
all take art seriously, that your 
nonsense songs, for instance, are 
so much froth on some quite 
potent brew. Perhaps one day 
you'll let me read one of your 
stories ? ” 

‘“* Perhaps. Go on, please.” 

“Well, there you were, two 
artists and a writer, amateurs, 
and for all I know not exception- 
ally talented ones. You were 
friends and had a whole lot 
in common, especially humour. 
Even so, I think I would have 
had doubts.” 

He was silent for some mo- 
ments, then asked abruptly— 
“Do you believe in gods?” 

“The ones who lived in a 
heaven low enough to step down 
from and chase a nymph or 
two?” 

“* No, I really meant God, with 
a big G.” 

“In a non-ecclesiastical sense 
I do.” 

“So do we. But our God is 
rather special. Ours is it.” He 
laughed. “I don’t mean the 
radio which, like dogs, is one of 
the modern ones. I mean that 
ours is It and not HIM. Nothing 
is gained by praying or setting 
up altars to our IT, and no 
special book is needed to reveal 
ir. In fact, you could find 
evidence of IT in almost any of 
those poetry books over there, 
though of course, being only 
a part of the whole, no one can 
know IT completely until they 
die.” 

“I believe you are deliber- 
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ately confusing me,” I said; 
and the humorous glance he 
flashed at me was as blue as the 
lapis old masters powdered to 
paint Italian skies. 

“Perhaps the thing could be 
explained more simply. When 
you are writing and get stuck, 
haven’t you found that the 
right phrase, better than thought 
could ever make it, sometimes 
pops out?” 

“T have. One is drawing on 
one’s subconsciousness, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘That is merely stored-up 
experience and has nothing to 
do with rr.” He fetched some 
books from the poet’s corner 
and put them into my hands. 
They were ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
‘Doctor Faustus,’ and ‘ Waste 
Land’; but before I could 


open one, he went on again— 


‘*Chaucer, even when he’s 
telling one of his more riggish 
stories, like the ‘ Miller’s Tale,’ 
sends out occasional flashes of 
IT. All goes trippingly and 
expectedly until suddenly one 
comes upon something so differ- 
ent from what went before that 
the lines seem to leap from the 
page; at least they do if you 
pronounce them properly— And 
softe he cougheth with a semy- 
soun: What do ye, hony-comb, 
sweete Alisoun ; my fayré bryde, 
my sweeté cynamome.’ No 
amount of thought could have 
produced such an exquisite com- 
bination of sounds. And ”— 
he burst out laughing—‘ what 
a marvellous way of saying, 
‘Psst! That you, honey ?’ 

‘“* Marlowe was the same, only 
more so. After pages of often- 
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extravagant philosophising, the 
damned doctor dazzles us with 
@ passage of such beauty that 
even the phantomimic Helen, to 
whom it is addressed, must have 
felt a mortal thrill—‘ O thou art 
fairer than the evening air, clad 
in the beauty of a thousand 
stars; fairer art thou... And 
80 on, each line lovelier than the 
last.” 

“ Yes,” I agreed. ‘‘ There is 
nothing comparable with it in 
the whole play.” 

“Then, among the moderns, 
there is T. 8. Eliot, who, 
suddenly ceasing to be brilliantly 
clever, gives us the eight magic 
lines that begin—‘ A woman drew 
her long black hair out tight and 
fiddled whisper music on those 
strings.’ Only the existence of 
IT can account for such clear 
differences, which are scattered 
through literature as conspicu- 
ously as poppies in a cornfield ; 
or for the fact that so many 
artists, copious and competent, 
have produced only one super- 
lative picture, poem or piece of 
music. An enormous proportion 
—nearly a third—of Shakespeare 
is derived from 1T. Keats and 
others wrote whole poems that 
are absolutely 17.” 

*Tsn’t iT just another name 
for inspiration ? ” 

“Not at all. Cole-Sutton, 
Tonks, and I hammered the 
whole thing out during the years 
we spent in Oflag 946. We were 
aware of IT before ever we met, 
and that, more than anything, 
drew and kept us together. 
Here is our credo. The particle 
of 1r that people possess is the 
only particle of them that sur- 
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vives, and sometimes this per- 
sonal IT nearly makes contact 
with the universal, immeasur- 
able ir outside. Then, if one 
has kept one’s particle nicely 
polished, a spark jumps clean 
across the gap.” 

“And you keep it bright by 
abstaining from useful work ? ” 
I spoke ironically, and was both 
surprised and ashamed when he 
exclaimed delightedly— 

“Of course! I am glad you 
spotted that. You’ve put your 
finger on the point, the turning- 
point in its history where every 
nation in the world went wrong. 
Take ourselves. In the Middle 
Ages, almost every useful thing 
made was also in some degree 
beautiful, and there was a general 
delight in making beautiful use- 
less things as well. Consider 


only their heraldry, the rich 


encrustation of their cathedrals 
with those thousands of carvings 
in stone and wood which, to 
give a gay exterior, they used 
to touch up with red, blue, 
and gold. Through creating 
and contemplating such things, 
people were more conscious of 
IT. There was a grateful accept- 
ance of life in those days, more 
harmony between man and 
nature, and, because social dis- 
tinctions were clear, one class 
could mix freely and unselfcon- 
sciously with another. There was 
such awareness of IT that .. .” 

He stopped dead, his look 
saying, ‘ My word, what loquac- 
ity ! I oughtn’t to talk so much.’ 

“Do go on,” I said. 

“ But that’s all, the very end. 
As soon as people began to make 
things with regard only to their 
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utility, they lost touch with 1T 
and all real progress ceased. 
Their feet were set on the road 
that has led to machines, mass 
production, and mechanical kill- 
ing in war. Now it’s— 


Up and down Calamity Row, 
In and out the poorhouse, 
That’s the way Humanity goes : 
Flop goes the dormouse ! 


If it had fallen asleep, it 
wouldn’t matter so much. But 
the dormouse has been drugged.” 

“So you decided, that day in 
London, to withdraw ? ” 

“* Absolutely. The same after- 
noon, the three of us visited the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and came out exhilarated by the 
sight of so much treasure. ‘ Just 
think,’ Cole-Sutton exclaimed, 
aiming a crutch like a rifle at 
an advertisement for pressure- 
cookers, ‘ what a thirtieth-cen- 
tury archeologist will find who 
excavates a modern British 
home!’ And Tonks, who had 
been feasting on medieval wood- 
work, let fly a shout of —‘ Plastic 
pepper-pots, by Judas! What 
departed splendour!’ With our 
‘ little grey homes’ in prospect, 
we were as chirpy as cicadas 
in a Mediterranean summer. 
Which reminds me,” he said 
for the second time, “that I 
left my guitar by the log.” 

Taking my arm, he led me 
outside, where long shadows 
cast by the beech-boles now lay 
like sleepers across the grassy 
track. The warm air smelt of 
humus, wood-smoke, and sap ; 
the song of a robin, perched on 
the gate, was an imaginable 
sound of raindrops falling on 
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fine gold wires. ‘“‘ The great 
mistake,’ he said as we walked 
slowly through the trees, ‘‘ was 
made so long ago that nobody 
can do anything about it. You 
know now why we live here, the 
ultimate spivs ; we felt we would 
rather go back than go on.” 

Yes, I thought enviously, they 
have It, their art, seclusion, and 
something else—although they 
are only three, they do love their 
neighbours as themselves. We 
came to the log. ‘‘ Not too soon, 
not too late,” he said, shaking 
hands. ‘“ But come again one 
day, do.” He picked up the 
guitar. ‘‘ The Spiv’s Farewell. 
Ill play you off the premises. 
Don’t walk too fast or you'll 
miss the Tonksish twiddle at the 
end— 

Farewell to the glories of Miv, 

To dandyfunks, jiffies, and gongs ; 
We return to the land where we live, 
Though no more to us it belongs. 
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Good-bye to the shepherdly spiv 

Who recks not of rights nor of 
wrongs, 

But idles inventively, 

Ever content to be 

Singing desipient songs. 


No more in salubrious grots, 

Where luminous phoomphs .go to 
die, 

Will we stencil extraneous dots 

On Meg’s nine-spot leopardess, Vi ; 

No more watch the airy gavottes 

Of hippopots learning to fly, 

Or purple orang-outangs 

Hurtle like boomerangs 

Out of an indigo sky. 


Much chaftfing and pulling of legs, 

Some laughter and shouts of hooray, 

A volley of talipot eggs 

To show how they valued our stay ; 

And the last that we see of Old Meg, 

As our dreamboat glides out of the 
bay 


Is that old bit 0’ broccoli 
Dancing improperly 
Over the hills and away.” 
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I REALLY cannot remember 
what took us to Shugqra that 
August afternoon. It may have 
been the threat of a sandstorm 
piling up from the south-west 
or it may simply have been 
an unfulfilled promise to visit 
the Sultan. Whatever it was 
it led to the best bit of sport 
that I have enjoyed for a long 
time. 

Ahmad bin Zain and Sa’id 
Abdullah were as eager to go as 
I. Soon we were riding the dunes 
beyond El Assala. Up and down, 
the delicate wind tracery in the 
sand a constant delight to the 
eye; the steep lee banks a 


menace to the springs of our 
Land Rover. We passed a group 
of tamarisk, lonely in the desert. 
Reaching the bed of the dry 
Wadi Hassan we followed its 


course to the sea. The tide was 
out. We sped along the firm 
strip at the water’s edge, all a 
little intoxicated with the sudden 
rush of cool air. 

The Arabian Sea is rich in 
fish. But we were not prepared 
for the masses of tiny flat-fish, 
salmon -like mullet, colourful 
butterfly cod, ugly ga’sh, and 
large red snappers lying stranded 
and dead above high - water 
mark. Ahmad declared that the 
exceptionally strong south-west 
monsoon was responsible for this 
fishy slaughter: the high and 
steady winds had caused an up- 
welling of cold water which had 


proved fatal to fish designed for 
warmer seas. 

I waded in and found that 
indeed he was right. No longer 
was the water warm and almost 
sticky. It was positively cold. 
We learnt later that in the course 
of a few days the sea tempera- 
ture at Aden had dropped from 
94° F. to 69° F. 

We stopped again a little later 
to examine a dead sting-ray, the 
size of a hearth-rug. The sting 
—a workmanlike barbed blade 
eight inches long — protruded 
from its gristle mounting two- 
thirds of the way up the wicked 
tail. The others informed me 
that the sting-ray attacks by 
grasping its victim with its tail, 
so thrusting home the blade. 
Although a sting from a large 
ray is not necessarily fatal, both 
had known of fishermen who 
had died as a result—perhaps, 
they suggested, the shock had 
been too much for frail old men 
worn out with the struggle to 
win a living from the sea on 
these barren, shadeless shores. 

I had heard that Shuqra was 
just another fishing village on 
the Gulf of Aden. A collection 
of gusub huts, perhaps an odd 
storeyed building of mud blocks. 
Its claim to distinction—such as 
it was—was that Abdullah bin 
Uthman, Sultan of the Fadhlis, 
had built his palace there. 

The shamal haze reduced 
visibility to a few miles. I 
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attributed a darkening in the 
sky ahead to clouds. Driving 
through a series of soft patches 
occupied all my attention for 
a short time. When I looked 
again I found the darkening had 
resolved into a line of near-black 
hills sweeping down to a prom- 
ontory. On the horn of the 
crescent lay Shuqra, bigger than 
I had expected, brown square 
buildings, clean cut, fronting a 
number of lime-washed neigh- 
bours, very white against the 
sombre background of black hill 
and metal sea. From that dis- 
tance, away from the smells and 
the squalor, it was a beautiful 
place in as wild and as free a 
setting as any Bedouin could 
desire. 

Abdullah bin Uthman had 
chosen to live here in preference 
to the fleshpots of Aden. I 
began to think that we should 
find something in common— 
that there would be ground 
between that both might tread. 

“* Tukham!” yelled Sa’id Ab- 
dullah, and sure enough, there 
in the surf were the fins of one, 
two, perhaps three, slowly cruis- 
ing sharks. We skidded to a 
halt. My gun and a handful of 
cartridges were thrust into my 
hand. I waded into the sea, a 
wary eye ahead and safety-catch 
off. The sharks were moving in 
lazy circles. Soon one showed 
fins and a touch of back at 
fifteen yards, and I fired, aiming 
just below the big dorsal fin. 
There was a flurry and he was 
off out to sea cutting through a 
wave as though it had not been 
there. After a pause I got in 
two more shots, but I might as 
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well have had a catapult—the 
‘fours’ made no impression. 

We dried the gun and moved 
on, taking a route some little 
distance inland to avoid an out- 
crop of rocks on the shore. A 
white figure on a sand-dune, 
outlined against the sky, came 
into view. As we approached 
my companions recognised the 
Sultan. He was gazing with 
fixed intensity out to sea. He 
made a proud figure: the tail 
of his blue turban standing out 
in the wind, the gold-mounted 
dagger at his waist rich against 
the folds of his skirt. Below on 
the beach were some two-score 
of fishermen excitedly yelling 
directions to three comrades 
wading waist-deep, harpoons 
poised, in the surf. 

“ This,” said Ahmad, “‘ is the 
way to kill sharks.” And, by 
Allah, he was right. 

There was an increase in the 
frenzied yelling. Two men 
closed in on a fin showing in a 
trough. One leant back, aimed, 
moved, aimed again and flung, 
his whole body a metal spring. 
There was a commotion at his 
feet and a dark mass set off sea- 
ward. The harpooner threw his 
arms in the air with a gesture 
half triumph and half precaution 
—for the coils of line that he had 
flung clear whipped straight with 
a force that would have taken 
his hand off had he still had 
hold. On shore two supporters 
hung manfully on to the other 
end of the line, doing what they 
could to arrest the first rush. 
They were joined by cheer- 
ing helpers. After a few wild 
moments the fish was held, a pre- 
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posterously large mass plunging 
® hundred and fifty yards out to 
sea. There was none of that 
quivering, intensely powerful 
spring of a salmon hurling him- 
self high into February sleet, 
taking his strength from the 
cold, high water. It was more 
the wallow of a creature made 
lethargic by countless genera- 
tions in the hot seas, but there 
was great strength there never- 
theless, and it took the pullers 
ashore five minutes to lug their 
quarry into water shallow enough 
for a second, make-sure harpoon 
to be thrust home. Another 
rush to sea, but this time a shorter 
one. Soon the fish was dragged 
backwards on to the beach, 
lateral fins digging deeply into 
the sand, pitifully like human 
elbows. He took a long time to 
die. Three rifle bullets fired 
between the still wicked eyes 
did little to hasten the process. 
Sharks do not seem to have a 
brain-box. 

Sultan Abdullah seized my 
arm. “I am glad you have 
come,” he said. ‘ There has 
not been anything like it for 
twenty years.” As he spoke 
another harpoon went home. 
Two hundred yards away three 
men, pulling desperately against 
an unseen foe in the sea, showed 
that yet another shark had been 
struck while we were watching 
the capture of the first. 

An old man, with a gesture 
rough for a people that are 
habitually gentle with their 
children, angrily pushed away 
a small boy who was investigat- 
ing a still quivering capture. 

“Even a dead shark,” he 
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said, ‘“‘ has life enough to take 
the leg off one the size of you.” 

He opened the wide, curved 
mouth gingerly with the shaft 
of a harpoon. The long rows of 
white, triangular teeth looked 
capable of sawing through more 
than that small limb. 

There was a lull. It seemed 
that the fish had moved into 
deeper waters. 

“Come and have tea with 
me,” said Abdullah bin Uthman. 
After many protestations over 
who should enter my car first, 
we drove through the sandy 
streets of Shuqra to his palace. 
Goats browsed off rubbish in the 
courtyard, the skeleton of a 
long-dead lorry rusted near the 
entrance. If the exterior was 
shabby the interior was clean 
and cool, and our welcome, as 
ever in Arabia, a royal one. 

I was shown, not into the 
formal chamber reserved for the 
reception of guests, but into the 
Sultan’s own room, and was pro- 
moted by this gesture into a 
friend. We left our shoes at the 
door, sat cross-legged on thick 
Beihan rugs, and reclined against 
cushions covered with clean white 
cotton. Tea in round bowls... 
rugs and cushions . . . our pos- 
ture .. . and there the Orient 
ended. The rest of the room 
was just what one would find in 
any sportsman’s den at home. 
Two outboard motors leant 
against one wall; beside them 
stood a gaff made to hold heavier 
fish than our brave salmon. 
Plaited hand-lines, waxed to 
prevent snarls, hung from 
wooden pegs, and in a rack, 
farthest away from the door, 
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glistened a row of rifles. Their 
presence amounted to ostenta- 
tion in a land where rifles are 
used for purposes other than 
hunting. A wireless set was the 
only concession to softer ways 
learnt in Aden. 

‘**T count on our friendship to 
permit you to assist me in these 
matters,” and between one cup 
of sweet, sticky tea and the next 
the Sultan produced a formid- 
able string of requests. Where 
I could I promised assistance ; 
where there was nothing I could 
do I went straight to a kindly 
refusal. It seemed that here was 
a man, although brought up in 
the tradition of long preamble 
and soft oblique answer of his 
race, would nevertheless appre- 
ciate the bluntness natural to 
us. I think that my judgment 
was sound; for with a definite- 
ness far more flattering than a 
hundred honeyed words he ac- 
cepted what I had to say. 

A slave entered with two 
harpoons over his arm. Ab- 
dullah looked at me, a smile 
slowly softening his face. ‘“ You 
and I will kill a shark,” he said. 
Much as I distrusted the busi- 
ness, ‘ sharrif ’—that ‘ face,’ or 
honour, so troublesome in Arabia 
—gave me no option but to agree 
with feigned eagerness. 

I recalled rather bitterly how 
highly the Sultan rated his own 
sharrif. There was the story of 
the tribesman and the leopard. 

“Your Highness,” said the 
tribesman, “ a leopard has taken 
many of my goats, but now I 
have tracked him into a cave. 
I beg you to shoot him since I 
have no rifle.” 
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The cave— but a short walk 
between prayers ’—took a day 
and a half to reach. Sultan and 
subject walked together as equals 
over the rough foothills of the 
Lower Yafai Mountains, ate at 
a Bedouin camp and slept, still 
with the cold but alert like their 
hosts. 

A glance at the mouth of the 
cave was sufficient to tell both 
that the leopard had gone out 
and returned, probably having 
killed again in the interval. 

‘“* Inshallah, I will kill him 
now.” Drawing his curved jam- 
bia the tribesman began to creep 
forward. 

** By God, I must go first. I 
have the rifle.’ And Sultan 
Abdullah bin Uthman pushed 
his way in front. 

“God be praised, but the 
leopard has killed my goats. It 
is for me to avenge their blood. 
If it is the will that he over- 
powers me you have the rifle, O 
Sultan.” 

“Not so,” said Abdullah ; 
“you must think of my honour. 
What will be said if I allow you 
to go first armed only with the 
knife while I have the rifle? I 
must go first.” 

To clinch the matter he added, 
‘* Tt would be of little use for the 
rifle-carrier to be behind. How 
could I shoot at the leopard 
with a man between ? ” 

**T take refuge with God from 
your obstinacy,” said the tribes- 
man, “ but I am so angry with 
this leopard that you must shoot 
through me... .” 

There is no knowing what 
niceties might have been trotted 
out had not the leopard himself 
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resolved the matter. With a 
snarl he bolted between his 
pursuers and was out of sight 
before Abdullah bin Uthman 
could bring his rifle to bear. 

We piled into the Sultan’s 
shabby jeep; three black- 
skinned fishermen with harpoons 
as big as pikes behind ; Ahmad, 
the Sultan, and Lin front. Sa’id 
Abdullah followed in the other 
vehicle . . . to be in at the kill. 
I wondered whose kill ! 

The wind was cold on my still 
damp shirt and shorts. Courage, 
as every mountaineer will affirm, 
flows in inverse ratio to one’s 
temperature and comfort. The 
present occasion was no excep- 
tion. At last I summoned up 
sufficient of the moral variety to 
ask the Sultan if sharks would 
not prove to be dangerous in 
waist-deep water. He pretended 


not to hear, and, shamed by this 


gentle snub, I relapsed into 
silence. I began fervently to 
hope we should tind nothing. 

For five miles it looked as 
though these cowardly hopes 
were to be fulfilled. The tide was 
nearly full. The fishermen in 
the back were saying that the 
sharks would not come again 
until the following morning sun 
had warmed the in-shore water. 
But Abdullah was determined to 
go as far as a small headland we 
could see faintly outlined in the 
distance. He was sure we should 
find fish off it, even at that time 
of evening. 

We stopped where the surf, 
ominously powerful in the dying 
light, seemingly came in from 
two directions. I was handed «a 
harpoon, too heavy to poise for 
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more than a few seconds at a 
time, and followed an unarmed 
fisherman into the sea. At knee- 
depth, then at waist-depth I 
stopped, willing him to stand, 
but he had the coil of line 
attached to my harpoon in his 
hand and he pressed forward 
drawing me, dog-like, behind. 
At last, chest-deep in the troughs, 
the swells breaking into our faces, 
we stood peering ahead into the 
dark and hostile sea. So buffeted 
were we by the waves that I 
should not have been able to 
bring the harpoon into play 
even if I had seen an attacker. 

After ten minutes of this cold 
purgatory the light failed and 
I blessed for the first time the 
tropic absence of twilight. We 
packed up. 

Possibly it was the courage 
engendered by a dry futa and 
shirt lent by Ahmad that made 
me promise to meet the Sultan 
thirty miles down the beach 
next day at dawn. We set off 
home. The desert was cool and 
soft under a young moon. The 
mountains of Amzok took shape 
out of the haze to the north, at 
first diffidently, later as we drove 
inland assuming bold and fan- 
tastic outlines in the contrastless 
light. 

Whatever the problems of 
aridity and poverty, blood-feud 
and raider, heat and the harsh 
sun, South-West Arabia is a 
land of rich and varied colour. 
The ‘rare and unobtainable 
brightness of the air’ is ever at 
the threshold. Gardens are so 
very green and crops indeed ‘the 
blessings of God,’ where both are 
hard-won and far apart. The 
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open spaces : sand, gravel, stony 
dry wadi bed, and the bare rock 
of the mountains provide a can- 
vas that nature has coloured 
with her deepest pigments. It 
is, too, a land with a wide sky. 

My memory of the day that 
followed is a day of high doings 
painted in high colours. Sultan 
Abdullah awaiting us, arms 
akimbo, white skirt and coat, 
blue turban, his face brick-red 
in the light of a sun that seemed 
to spring from a blue sea (that 
a moment before had been as 
green as the summer seas in the 
far north), the long gold of the 
beach and the delicate hills 
behind. His slaves near, arms 
clasped, skins putty-like in the 
early chill. Later . .. the 
Sultan running swiftly through 
the shallow water, harpoon 
. an athlete bounding 
to the mark. And then the 
cruel sun, the blinding glare, and 
the grey-green eyes of a dying 
tiger-shark. 

There seems to be some un- 
explained alchemy between 
colour and action. One intensi- 
fies the impression of the other. 
I am thinking of bright days on 
the hills ; of warm rock, friendly 
to our light touch, and of high 
snow ridges, delicate and 
diamond-cut, and of another, 
brighter, world ours for the care- 
ful winning. The same places in 
storm or cloud become fearful, 
charged with a dull evil requir- 
ing, no doubt, far greater forti- 
tude and skill to conquer, but 
somehow no longer capable of 
leaving one with intoxicating 
memories of high action in a 
bright setting. 
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We drove slowly down the 
beach towards Aden, a quarter 
of a mile between vehicles. 
Almost at once Sa’id Abdullah 
saw a fin. We pulled up with a 
jerk that threw me on to the 
bonnet. Harpoons and lines 
were handed out from the back 
with careful haste and Sultan 
Abdullah sped across the beach, 
harpoon at the ready, followed 
by a fisherman swiftly paying 
out the remainder of his line. 
I was less skilful in gathering 
up the gear, but soon followed. 
The brave, bright day made the 
harpoon seem lighter than the 
evening before. 

Our quarry had disappeared. 
Sultan Abdullah stood waist- 
deep, eyes searching the sea 
ahead. I leant, resting for a 
moment, against the shaft of 
my harpoon fifty yards to his 
right. There was a shout from 
Sa’id Abdullah, a bright figure 
standing on the bonnet of the 
Land Rover. I turned. 

The text-books of adventure 
have it that one’s heart stands 
still at such moments. But are 
they right? Surely man is a 
poor animal if, trained and fit, 
he freezes into immobility when 
the need for rapid movement is 
greatest. I have friends who 
have fallen—and lived to record 
their sensations—on the moun- 
tains. They all tell the same 
tale. The slip occurs. The 
mind is flooded with tremendous 
activity: the possibilities are 
instantly assessed. The body 
—capable suddenly of a super- 
normal activity and power— 
responds to the mind’s direction 
with speed and precision. It 
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might be a question of jumping 
for a ledge, seizing a spike, or, if 
the fall is on ice or snow, steering 
with limbs and ice-axe for an 
outcrop of rocks, or easier 
ground, where the chances of 
arresting the fall are greatest. 
Without exception the initial 
fear has produced an immediate 
and violent attempt at self- 
preservation. It is only when 
the moment for remedial action 
has passed that the mind dulls 
over and the body becomes 
limp, better able to bear the 
blows ahead. 

And it was the same in this 
case. A swell plainly showed a 
great body, larger than one would 
have supposed from the size of 
the fins, coming at me from the 
side. I leapt towards the shore. 
The splash and movement turned 
him. Three yards away he 


swung across my front and as 
he passed I flung with all my 
strength, aiming below the cen- 


tral fin. The harpoon hit the 
bone-hard top of the fin and 
splashed harmlessly into the 
sea. There was a yell of derision 
from the back-seat drivers on the 
beach which changed to a yell 
of triumph as Abdullah ran 
forward, paused, and flung his 
harpoon home. 

It took us twenty minutes to 
play our fish and another ten to 
kill him with repeated blows 
from a piece of driftwood. As 
he died, two parasitic sucker- 
fish, the size of herrings, fell off 
on to the wet sand. 

Our victim was fourteen feet 
long, but was soft-mouthed. I 
was later told that he was a ray 
—rays and sharks apparently 
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being closely related. It took 
our combined efforts and much 
vocal direction from Sa’id Ab- 
dullah to get him on to the tail- 
board of the Sultan’s jeep and 
to make his head and tail fast 
to the front bumpers. The small 
vehicle, filled to overflowing with 
wild - eyed Fadhlis and _half- 
surrounded with fish, presented 
a comic sight. There was much 
laughter. 

The soft sand at the mouth of 
the Wadi Hassan delayed us for 
some time. Both vehicles sunk 
to the axles and had to be man- 
handled to safety. The tide was 
on the turn, threatening total 
loss unless we moved quickly. 

An old man waded stiffly 
ashore from a huri anchored 
thirty yards out, his arms full of 
nets. Flinging all down he ran 
to kiss the Sultan’s hand and 
knee. “Eat with me,’ he 
ordered, and as we were indeed 
hungry we moved to his shelter. 

Pieces of driftwood supported 
a few torn mats. Two sheets of 
corrugated iron held out the 
drift sand. Our host meanwhile 
waded back to his canoe, care- 
fully adjusting his waist - cloth 
to preserve his modesty in the 
presence of the Sultan. He re- 
turned with a number of small 
fish which he fried for us with a 
little oil, using a prop from his 
shelter for fuel. In the same oil 
he cooked some khobz. I noticed 
that he used his entire supply of 
meal. 

We sat in a circle, eating with 
our right hands. Sultan and 
slave, European and servant, 
broke the same bread and shared 
the fish. 
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“The camels will not lack 
food,” remarked our host. And 
he went on to explain in great 
detail the signs portending a 
good sardine year. ‘“ I must not 
omit to tell you,” wrote Marco 
Polo of the Arabian coast, “ that 
all their cattle live upon small 
fish and nought besides.”” With 
our backs to the Land Rovers, 
the scene before us—eating men, 
the cooking-pot, the long beach, 
and the salt-caked huri riding 
the incoming waves—might well 
have belonged to the time of 
that hardy traveller. The con- 
versation had little changed. 

Sharks our host had seen, but 
not in great profusion where he 
had fished for the past two days. 
“ But I have heard that God 
has brought a rich harvest to 
bless the men of Shuqra. .. .” 
Abdullah bin Uthman gave him 
an account of the previous day’s 
catch. 

The sun, our friend of the early 
morning, was now the implacable 
enemy. But the food had given 
us hew energy and we drove on, 
eyes shielded against the glare. 
Ahead the masts of several small 
dhows took substance from the 
constantly changing mirages 
down the beach. We stopped 
where a little crowd gazed in 
wonder at a veritable monster of 
the sea, harpooned that morning 
from a sambuk. It was a saw- 
fish, twenty feet long and so 
great in bulk that I had to take 
a short run to mount its back. 
The enormous saw—a bone-like 
structure five feet long and about 
twelve inches broad, armed with 
pointed teeth along the edges and 
the forward end—had been cut 
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off and lay on the sand nearby. 
I would have taken accurate 
measurements had not the senior 
fisherman, after a few minutes 
polite exchange of compliments 
with the Sultan, casually men- 
tioned that one of his crew had 
fallen overboard while the fish 
—by then nearly dead — was 
being secured alongside. A 
sideways swing of the saw had 
‘caused his friend to suffer some 
injury.” 

Abdullah bin Uthman hurried 
to the wounded man’s hut mur- 
muring pious expressions of 
sympathy. Small compounds, 
walled with brushwood, enclosed 
brushwood huts, some having 
door-posts built up with polished 
mud. The sand, always drifting, 
kept clean and sweet what in 
wet Africa would have been a 
sorry quagmire. 

The wounded man, with 
averted face, lay on a bamboo 
bed, enduring silently the Will 
of God. I removed a little of the 
dirty cloth covering his arm, but 
the flesh, from shoulder to fore- 
arm, was terribly lacerated. It 
was better not to exchange one 
dirty dressing for another. Two 
women, who had been crouch- 
ing unseen in a corner, sidled 
out weeping loudly, faces hidden 
in their veils. Abdullah bin 
Uthman picked the fisherman 
up tenderly and carried him, 
light as a child, to his jeep. 
In five minutes a brother had 
gathered up a cloth and a little 
money and the party left for 
Aden Hospital. 

“ Such is God’s Will,” said the 
Sultan. And we returned to 
our hunt. 
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It was Sa’id Abdullah again 
who spotted the next fin. This 
time the Sultan and I advanced 
together. There were two sharks 
cruising in cireles in water a 
little too deep for us to wade. 
“Be careful of the light fish. 
It is a bad one,” warned the 
Sultan, and I moved nearer to 
him. I flung at the first oppor- 
tunity, but it was difficult to 
throw strongly from chest-deep 
water. There was a rush, but as 
soon as the weight of the helpers 
ashore came on the line the har- 
poon came away. The flurry 
made by the first fish put the 
other down. We saw neither 
again. 

The next shark—another ‘ bad 
one’—was very nearly aground. 
The Sultan raced me down the 
beach and hurled his harpoon 
while still running. To my 


delight he missed, giving me a 
chance to redeem my lost sharrif. 
My harpoon went home. Instead 
of running out to sea the fish 
yawed about in the shallow 


water. We followed his move- 
ments on the beach hanging 
grimly on to the line. As one 
tries to get level at once with a 
freshly hooked salmon so we 
kept on terms with our fish. 
Sultan Abdullah—whose sharrif 
balance was then ‘in the red’— 
followed it with grim purpose 
determined to avenge his miss. 
The fish turned swiftly towards 
him. He sprang aside, falling 
headlong, but recovered himself 
sufficiently to thrust at it from 
@ sitting posture. This thrust, 
and hearty pulling from the 
shore party, caused the fish to 
swing away. Just as well; for 
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the royal person would not have 
been improved by coming into 
violent collision with the rough 
skin of our quarry, much less the 
eruel teeth. 

Rather like the nose-down 
progress of a shrew, a lorry wove 
its way along the beach, skirt- 
ing the rapidly filling lagoons, 
avoiding the incoming waves, 
splashing and bumping. Three 
black-veiled women and a State 
Guard brandishing a rifle shared 
the front seat with the driver— 
@ man so small that he had to 
stand to depress brake or clutch. 
Gaily turbaned tribesmen 
perched on the roof of the cab, 
and the box body bulged with 
humanity and animals in a way 
that every lorry bulges in every 
land where the climate is warm 
and the people poor. 

The Sultan, who, with the 
modesty becoming his position, 
had retired behind a dune to 
wring out his sodden clothes, 
reappeared and with easy grace 
permitted each occupant of the 
lorry to kiss his hand, his dignity 
no whit lessened by his recent 
experience. 

The greetings over, an exeited 
babble of talk ensued. It 
emerged that there was news of 
a great whale, towed ashore four 
hours’ drive up the coast. 
Labourers were already hacking 
into the entrails, searching for 
balls of ambergris. 

“TI beg you for the use of 
your car,” said the Sultan. A 
series of orders, the dismissal of 
Ahmad bin Zain and Sa’id Ab- 
dullah, who were to take the 
last shark in the lorry to Aden, 
and we were driving furiously 
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up the beach, the sun and wind 
on our backs. 

The high water forced us in- 
land among the salt bushes. 
Had we not stuck so often, and 
had the going been less severe, 
I would have slept. At last, 
pleasant release from the mono- 
tony, a cloud of dust stood 
high in the distance. The Sultan 
recognised the vehicle, bumping 
and twisting on a course appar- 
ently set so as to avoid us, as a 
State jeep. We cut across and 
were effusively greeted by a 
nattily dressed Egyptian sport- 
ing a Palm Beach suit and 
sun-glasses —a turban his only 
concession to Islam. He was 
Inspector of State Schools. 

“ Yes, indeed it is true, Praise 
be to God.” The whale was 


already ashore and twenty-five 


labourers were engaged on the 
search for ambergris among the 
entrails. 
a long time, so that the head 
had become separated from the 
body. The smell was too much 
for a person of refinement to 
tolerate. Indeed the labourers 
had demanded, and been prom- 
ised, ten times the usual wage 
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for their task. A man could only 
work for a short while before 
running many yards up wind to 
find good air. 

As we spoke, Abdullah bin 
Uthman lifted his head as a 
pointer will. ‘“ And I doubt 
not, Abdullah Ali”’—there was 
a new note in his voice—‘ And 
I doubt not,” he said, “‘ that the 
ambergris you are carrying is 
about to be taken to the treas- 
urer for safe keeping in the 
strong-room.” 

Abdullah Ali paled. He was 
properly caught. 

“Most certainly, your High- 
ness, it is precisely as you say. 
It is a little amount that I found 
on the beach, and in order to 
safeguard it took it up so that 
I could lodge it in your High- 
ness’s name at the treasury.” 

“In that case,” said the 
Sultan, “it would be as well 
that I should examine what you 
have before a witness here so 
that no ill-disposed person will 
be able to suggest—maliciously, 
of course—that some has been 
retained by yourself.” 


Slowly and unwillingly young 
Egypt coughed up. 
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MORE CURIOUS CLIMBING. 


BY RONALD W. CLARK. 


You may see them late on 
summer evenings, young men in 
old flannels and pullovers, casu- 
ally walking beneath ancient 
buildings as the light begins to 
fail. Occasionally, and without 
apparent reason, they may halt 
and stare upwards at tower or 
minaret with an interest that is 
not wholly architectural. 

They are the ‘ stegophilists,’ 
or building-climbers, and it is 
encouraging that their sport 
has survived the buffetings of 
the last fifteen years. It might 
easily have been otherwise. For 
although building-climbing has 
a history reaching deeply back 
into the adventurous past, it 
first grew to full stature during 
the plenitude and ease of the 
Edwardian era; the men of a 
less comfortable age might well 
have known little of the urge 
which drove their grandfathers 
to seek some ascetic pleasure on 
the battlements. The reverse 
has in fact been the case, and 
during the last stormy decade 
and a half there has been ample 
evidence that the climbing of 
buildings, of pylons, of trees, 
in fact of any object raised 
above the natural level of the 
ground, is a deeply rooted 
passion in the minds of a con- 
stantly changing but constantly 
present select minority. 

This is all very understandable 
in the light of the additional 
knowledge which has been 


gleaned during the last decade 
or so. Much, of course, was 
already known. It was well 
authenticated that old St 
Paul’s was climbed in Eliza- 
bethan times ; that Lord Byron 
scaled Trinity Library and Lord 
Clive a church tower. The 
exploits of O. G. Jones, that 
ardent Victorian climber whose 
scenes of activity included the 
Albert Hall, Cleopatra’s Needle, 
and a railway engine, had been 
recorded. The outline of the 
art’s development at the turn 
of the century was known, and 
some at least of the traditions 
had been put down in plain 
print. 

Yet just how much building- 
climbing had been carried out 
was not fully appreciated. Little 
was known, for instance, of the 
most sensational of all early 
ascents — Charles Waterton’s 
climb to the top of St Peter’s in 
Rome in 1817. It is now known 
that the exploit arose from a 
chance meeting in the city with 
‘“* Captain”? Jones, a character 
who together with Waterton 
had indulged in tree-climbing 
at Stonyhurst. 

Boasting that their nerves 
were as good as they ever had 
been— Waterton was then thirty- 
five—the couple looked about 
for a testing-ground. Trees being 
absent, they chose the facade of 
St Peter’s, evaded the guards, 
and successfully climbed the 
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front of the building. ‘“ We 
then climbed thirteen feet 
higher, where we reached the 
point of the conductor, and left 
our gloves on it,” reports the 
Captain. What is more, the 
Pope, believing that the gloves 
would prevent the lightning con- 
ductor from working properly, 
ordered them to be removed. 
Waterton, the only man who 
could tackle the business, there- 
upon kindly made a_ second 
ascent. 

Before leaving the city, 
Waterton carried out yet a 
third stegophilogical exploit, 
evading the guards at the 
Castello di Sant’ Angelo, and 
climbing with Jones to the huge 
gilded angel on the summit of 
the building. ‘“ We contrived 
to get on to the head of the 
guardian angel and we then 
stood on one leg,” says Water- 
ton’s fellow-stegophilist. 

Papal reaction to the Water- 
ton episode was strong, angry, 
and in direct contrast to the 
attitude of a later Pope, Pius 
XI., who as Achille Ratti built 
up a great reputation as a 
mountain - climber during the 
early years of the present cen- 
tury. Professor Norman Collie, 
one of Ratti’s former climbing 
companions—and the connois- 
seur of mountain scenery largely 
responsible for the exploration 
of the Cuillins—heard after the 
First World War that a friend 
was going to Rome and sug- 
gested that he might pass on 
a message of goodwill. The re- 
ported reply to Collie—to which 
the Pope would later give Lord 
Conway neither confirmation nor 
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denial—was an encouraging one. 
“Tell Professor Collie that he 
and I will never climb the great 
mountains together again,” it 
ran, ** but if he will come to the 
Vatican I can assure him that 
it affords excellent opportunities 
for roof-climbing.” 

It was in England during the 
early 1900’s, however, that 
building - climbing really took 
root. That it did so not only in 
the older Universities but in 
more unexpected places is re- 
vealed by a shy note in a British 
mountaineering club bulletin of 
the period. 

“The Hon. Sec.,”’ this says, 
“has received an_ illustrated 
monograph upon a hitherto un- 
described climb of some 200 feet 
situated near London Bridge. 
It offers, he understands, an 
almost unlimited succession of 
‘impressions of isolation’ at a 
great height, and may therefore 
appeal to the Lliwedd climber. 
Unusual pressure upon our space 
and the fact that an entire 
absence of belays makes the 
climb one ‘ only for a thoroughly 
experienced party’ alone pre- 
vent publication in full with 
illustrations. The curious may 
consult the monograph by per- 
sonal application.” 

It was not only in such major 
matters as 200 feet ascents, 
however, that the urge for queer 
climbing showed itself. E. C. 
Bentley has recorded how 
Harold Spender, a member of 
the Alpine Club and “a big 
blond Viking of a man, showed 
me how to climb all round the 
editorial room (of the ‘ Daily 
News ’)—a large one—without 
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once touching the floor.’ This 
has been done since in more 
than one Fleet Street office, and 
it is surprising what sport can 
be found on the ledges, furniture- 
tops, and window-holds of most 
office-rooms. 

Bentley has suggested that 
it was at Oxford, rather than at 
Cambridge, that stegophily first 
began to flourish as an occupa- 
tion unlinked with the utilitarian 
business of “ climbing in.” 

““ Very early in the history of 
the movement,” he has said, “ I 
was shown an enlargement of a 
snapshot taken, in the earliest 
light of dawn, by one of a party 
who had spent a part of the 
night in crawling over the late 
Gothic of Wadham; they had 
ended by getting down from the 
roof to an upper window, climb- 
ing through it, and finding them- 
selves in the Common Room. 
The photograph showed two 
or three of the snapper’s friends 
stretched in the Don’s arm- 
chairs, looking sleepy.” 

The suggestion that Oxford 
has the older stegophilogical 
history is supported by no less 
an authority than a former 
President of the Alpine Club, 
Mr L. 8. Amery—a figure whom 
Bentley remembers as ‘“ work- 
ing with feet and shoulders up 
a ‘chimney’ formed by a 
double-walled staircase.” 

Mr Amery, speaking of the 
1895-96 season, points out that 
“the climber, deprived of lofty 
peaks, is always inclined to look 
round for lowlier opportunities 
for practice and adventure. I 
remember dropping down on 
one occasion,” he continues, 
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“after a high-level expedition 
along the tops of the houses 
in Long Wall Street and High 
Street, into a back-yard tenanted 
by @ most uncompromising bull- 
terrier. I can remember, too, 
climbing up to an open second- 
floor window in the High, and 
enjoying the bath prepared for 
the owner of the room—that 
well-known writer and economist, 
F. W. Hirst—and still more his 
bewilderment when he awoke to 
the noise of splashing.” 

However early it was that the 
Oxford roofs entered into the 
sport, it is certain that it was 
Cambridge which produced the 
first codification and description 
of building-climbs. Winthrop 
Young’s little ‘ Guide to Trinity 
Roofs,’ written, as he has 
recently said, with “an imper- 
tinent enjoyment of contrast 
and caricature, using the grave 
phraseology of classic Alpine 
mountaineering,” came in the 
early 1900’s and was followed, 
some thirty years later, by the 
illustrated and much publicised 
‘ Night Climbers of Cambridge,’ 
a very notable book. 

It is not generally known, 
however, that the publication of 
Young’s little book raised the 
problem of whether the roofs 
were, in fact, out of bounds at 
all. A test case had to be 
prepared, and on Young’s return 
from abroad a party of three 
—including George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, later Master of 
Trinity—solemnly gathered one 
morning outside Trinity, escorted 
by the enforcers of law and 
order. Then, in broad daylight, 
they carried out the climbs 
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described in his book; and 
authority, after due considera- 
tion, decided that the roofs 
were, in fact, out of bounds. 
Other men as well known in 
their respective spheres as 
Winthrop Young, that grand 
old man of British mountain- 
eering, have been ardent stego- 
philists. Mallory, lost on 
Everest in 1924, was one. The 
Duke of Edinburgh was another. 
Mallory started young, and 
as early as 1893, when only 
seven years old, was discovered 
climbing on the roof of his 
father’s church in Birkenhead. 
When chided, because he had 
only just been sent to his room 
for bad behaviour, he replied 
convincingly: “I did go to my 
room—to get my cap.” Later, 
at Winchester, his favourite 


practice-ground was Wolvesey 
Palace, opposite the College. 


The Duke of Edinburgh 
recently revealed his interest in 
stegophily when he recounted 
how he had climbed to the 
roof of Kensington Palace while 
staying there as a boy with 
his grandmother, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Milford Haven. 
“A policeman shouted to me to 
come down, but he could not 
get me down until he com- 
plained to my grandmother,” 
he commented. 

Post-war climbs range them- 
selves into two distinctly sep- 
arate groups. There are first 
those that might be considered 
obvious extensions of pre-war 
stegophily ; and, secondly, 
there are those which suggest 
that the satisfaction of building- 
climbing, and of queer ascents, 
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is becoming known to an ever 
more numerous band of people. 
It was to be expected that 
ascents of the 73-foot Martyrs’ 
Memorial opposite Balliol—on 
which, incidentally, Mr Amery 
records that he retreated after 
the first 25 feet from qualms 
of conscience when a pinnacle 
creaked—would continue. There 
were, however, three unique 
features about the ascent 
which took place at 2 A.M. on 
the morning of 14th June 
1950, an ascent which resulted 
in the two stegophilists being 
convicted on a ‘public mischief’ 
charge. In the first place, sub- 
stantial damage was done to 
the monument; in the second 
place, one of the climbers fell 
badly ; and, thirdly, the two 
men were roped, and appear to 
have brought to the ascent all 
the technique, as well as the 
spirit, of more orthodox climb- 
ing (they were, in fact, members 
of the Oxford University Moun- 
taineering Club and it was stated 
in Court that they were practising 
for a mountaineering holiday). 
The leader of the two men, 
who were not only roped to- 
gether but were wearing rubbers, 
advanced cautiously and care- 
fully up the two main tiers, and 
then up the narrower and easier 
upper portion, belaying his com- 
panion at suitable places and 
testing every piece of masonry 
used for either foot- or hand- 
hold. It was the unhappy 
breaking-away of a pinnacle 
which brought disaster. “I 
did no damage on the way to 
the top,” said the leader, “‘ and 
the pinnacle which fell was quite 
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all right when I used it then. 
Suddenly (on the descent) it 
gave way as I was leaning on it, 
and I fell about 25 feet before 
I was stopped by the rope.” 

In addition to the damage, 
which the climbers offered to 
repair so far as they were able, 
the climb had one even more 
unfortunate result. For later 
in the year a notice was posted 
in all college lodges stating that 
any future climbers caught in 
flagrante delicto, so to speak, 
would automatically be sent 
down. ‘Climbing on the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial,” the announce- 
ment added rather sententiously, 
“is offensive to the religious 
sentiment of many citizens and 
in the present state of the 
structure is liable to result in 
severe damage both to the 
monument and the person of 
the climber.” 

At Cambridge, as well as at 
Oxford, the cult has continued 
in the tradition of the inter-war 
years, during which gentlemen 
now filling august positions were 
apt to be surprised in high 
places, alone and palely loitering 
beneath the moon. There have 
been no more “Save Ethiopia” 
flags lashed to the top of the 
spires of King’s Chapel, that 
Ultima Thule of the Cambridge 
stegophilist—only a canoe lashed 
to the far more accessible 
‘ wedding - cake tower’ of St 
John’s. The roof of St John’s 
can be reached by an internal 
staircase, so that provision of 
the necessary keys eliminates all 
but a short haul to the summit 
of the tower, which has been 
used before as a flag-pole. 


All such incidents at the 
senior universities are dimmed, 
however, by that post-war piéce 
de résistance, the ascent of the 
310-foot St Stephen’s Spire of 
the House of Commons which 
took place on the foggy night 
of 18th November 1949. In 
spite of its undoubted illegality, 
the ascent pushed a ripple of 
approval through even the most 
august circles. 

There were some unusual 
features about the climb. The 
climbers, two in number and 
with a third man patrolling 
what might be called the land- 
ing area, were roped; they 
placed a policeman’s helmet— 
“not numbered but identifi- 
able,”’ according to authority— 
on the spire for, it is understood, 
some very good reason of their 
own ; and, following the ascent, 
they rang up an evening news- 
paper to ensure that the incident 
should be noted and, more im- 
portant, the helmet retrieved. 

“We got to the Houses of 
Parliament at 11.5,” one of the 
stegophilists later said. ‘‘ The 
fog was thick. We chose a 
moment when there was no 
policeman at the gates, and 
first climbed over a corrugated 
iron hoarding, and then up 
some scaffolding to the roof. 
We then walked to the base of 
the spire. 

“ After that, the real climb 
began. Bill and I went up; we 
were roped together as in moun- 
taineering. There was a difficult 
slope to climb at the beginning, 
then we came to some windows 
with iron bars. They were 
easy. Smoke was pouring out 
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of a chimney, and we got as 
black as sweeps. At the top of 
the windows we had to climb 
out on some pillars. Near the 
top I had an accident. The 
cross on a crown which I was 
holding came away. The lump 
of masonry struck Bill on the 
ear, and fell to the ground 
making a terrible noise.” It 
was here, one may infer, that 
number three, on the ground, 
played his diversionary part in 
the operation. “Finally Bill 
went on right to the top and 
stuck the helmet on it, together 
with a towel to make it con- 
spicuous. The descent was 
fairly easy. Altogether it took 
us two hours.” 

Then, and it is rather a charm- 
ing touch, the couple got into 
conversation with a policeman 
nearby and vaguely discussed 
the chance of anyone ever climb- 
ing the House of Commons. “ If 
anyone ever tried, they would be 
caught,” they were told. 

Final comment on the ascent 
came from Mr Larkins, Britain’s 
ace steeplejack, who was called 
in by authority at the cost of 
£50, removed the helmet, and 
was later awarded the B.E.M. 
“T take off my hat to the bloke 
that did it, even though it did 
spoil my Saturday,” was his 
generous verdict. 

In the same vein as the St 
Stephen’s ascent has been the 
more unusual climbing of the 
brick tower of an East End 
power - station and the ascent, 
on a winter’s night, of the new 
television mast at Holme Moss. 
The power-station ascent, which 
for exposure would surely de- 
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mand the creation of a new 
super-severe grading even in 
the vertiginous Dolomites, was 
only made possible by the 
peculiar construction, a stepped 
affair in which the 400th or 
500th step was, for all practic- 
able purposes, vertically above 
the first. 

The Holme Moss climb—com- 
parable perhaps to the pre-war 
ascents of the wireless masts at 
Rugby—was carried out for a 
reason not purely stegophilog- 
ical. Its conquerors had, over 
the years, ascended every 2000- 
feet summit in England, and the 
mast of Holme Moss, rising 
above this figure from the fell’s 
1700-odd feet, therefore chal- 
lenged their record. 

While these climbs have been 
carried out in the main-stream 
of stegophily, as it were, there 
have been others, more esoteric 
perhaps but no less significant. 
It is easy to point out that the 
gentleman who climbed 175 feet 
up the 180 feet of the Albert 
Memorial, that most public of 
all public monuments, one 
summer evening in 1949 was 
charged with being drunk and 
disorderly. Yet he was described 
as “‘a good climber, a strong 
man, and something of a gym- 
nast’’; the Office of Works 
later confirmed that he had 
handled the masonry with such 
delicacy that no damage had 
been caused; and one cannot 
help feeling that perhaps the 
key of drink had unlocked a 
door to aspirations, higher both 
metaphorically and literally, 
which had lain concealed for a 
whole lifetime. 
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The two eleven-year-olds who 
started a climbing match below 
Manchester’s Albert Memorial 
and who finally had to be 
rescued from a 10-inch ledge 
some 40 feet from the ground 
were courageous if incautious ; 
and the father of one of them 
may have struck directly at the 
stegophilogical urge when he 
explained to the authorities: 
“He once climbed to the roof 
of an 80-foot factory. It’s just 
exuberance, that’s all.” A 
similar explanation might serve 
for the twelve-year-old boy who 
climbed a 60-foot railway signal 
because, according to his mother, 
** he was not very good at games 
and wanted to do something to 
show his pluck.” 

Here, in a humble 60-foot 
example, is the heart of the 
matter, a hint of the funda- 
mental stegophilogical urge that 
lay behind the climbs of Win- 
throp Young and Mr Amery, of 
the late John Buchan, and 
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of Gino Watkins, that brilliant 
Arctic explorer who scaled Salis- 
bury Cathedral spire in a gale. 

For there is, if not a legal, at 
least a psychological, defence of 
building-climbing. Somewhere, 
in some conditions, risks must 
be taken if man—the ‘“ compleat 
man” of the Elizabethans—is to 
gain full stature. He does not 
live by logistics alone. New 
worlds must be discovered, and 
to some they may be revealed 
beneath the high moon, the new 
shimmering worlds of masonry 
and minaret that stretch above 
the eaves. To some, the queer 
sport of stegophily may, in 
fact, fulfil that desire which 
makes them whole. 

One may ask only that it is 
practised circumspectly, by those 
so well qualified that they will 
cause no casualties; and that 
they will, in general, leave behind 
them nothing more permanent 
than a memory and create noth- 
ing less lasting than a legend. 








THE LAST VOYAGE. 


BY ROSEMARY RUSSELL. 


It was very cold in the train. 
To leave one’s heart in Grimsby 
and to travel, early in the morn- 
ing in December, by British 
Railways ... what an un- 
comfortable choice! But I had 
made that choice, and there I 
sat regretting it, in the corner 
of a third-class railway carriage, 
with feet of ice and a stone in 
the place where my heart had 
been. 

With unnoticing eyes I 
watched an old man shuffle 
down the corridor past my com- 
partment. He flitted like an 
elderly shadow through my 
dreams ; but at last I came out 
of the dream, and realised that 
the shadow had passed and re- 
passed repeatedly, looking in at 
me each time. Finally he pushed 
open the door of my compart- 
ment. 

** Seusi,” he said. 
Signora. Me 
speaka English. 
drez?” 

* Si, si,” I answered. 
Londra.” 

“ Grazie,” he thanked me. 
“Grazie tante!”” He bowed low 
and went out. Ten minutes 
later he was back again. 

** Scusi,” he said. ‘ Traina 
O.K. Londrez ?” He must have 
been searching his mind for the 
extra word which would ensure 
that I had understood him. 

I understood enough to re- 
assure him, though my Italian 


** Scusi, 
Italiano. No 
O.K. Lon- 


“ O.K. 


vocabulary is a typically limited 
one, and his accent was puzzling 
and almost incomprehensible. 
(Later I learned that it was a 
Neapolitan accent and one that 
even Italians found hard to 
understand.) 


Something more, however, 


was troubling him, I could see. 
He tried again, in a mixture of 
Italian and broken English made 
more easily understandable by a 
great play of expressive gesture. 


“Mano .. . Piede,” he 
pointed to a hand and foot 
swathed in bandages, the foot 
in an old felt slipper full of 
holes. “Sick. Bagaglio’—he 
went through the motions of 
carrying luggage and shook his 
head. ‘‘ You speaka for me?” 

I understood that he wanted 
me to call a porter for him when 
we got to London. “ Si, si,” I 
promised. ‘“‘ Chiamero un fac- 
chino per lei.” 

And then, encouraged by this 
small display of my Italian, he 
launched forth into his story. I 
could not, alas, understand it 
all, but this much I gathered : 
that he was from Torre del 
Greco near Naples, a seaman all 
his life and aged now sixty-six. 
He had been on board an Italian 
merchant ship which had just 
put into Grimsby, after a year’s 
voyage round the Cape and up 
the coast of America. A fort- 
night past he had met with an 
accident ; something had fallen 
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on him in the hold, crushing his 
hand and foot. So he was being 
repatriated overland to Italy, 
and his ship was sailing that day 
for Germany. 

He pulled out papers of identi- 
fication to illuminate his story, 
and showed me a letter from the 
firm of ships’ brokers in Grimsby 
who had arranged his journey. 
‘“* Proceed,” they directed, “* by 
taxi from the dock to Grimsby 
Town Station, and catch the 
8.15 a.M. train for London on 
Monday morning. Collect ticket 
to Naples from Continental In- 
quiry Office at Victoria. Get 
French visa from French Con- 
sulate. Stay the night in Lon- 
don. If in need of help inquire 
at Italian Consulate. Oatch the 
1 P.M. boat-train from Victoria 
on Tuesday.” 


Excellent instructions, no 


doubt, for an English traveller 
who knew his way around 
London, or for one who had 


the tongue to ask for it. But 
Magliulo Lorenzo, of Torre del 
Greco, could not speak more 
than a few words of English and 
had never been in England 
before. Nor could he read or 
write. 

He shuffied back to his own 
compartment, satisfied now that 
I would call a porter for him 
when we arrived at King’s Cross. 
It seemed to be the only thing 
that was really troubling him. 
But he had passed on his troubles 
to me, and I was haunted by 
him, that old shadow from the 
south. In my turn, I made 
several trips along the corridor 
in order to reassure myself that 
he was still there. He was in a 
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compartment by himself at the 
far end of the coach, and each 
time I looked in I saw him hang- 
ing out of the window, the small 
cloud of his breath on the frozen 
air blown back by the train’s 
speed towards the grey Lincoln- 
shire floods. Was he afraid that 
he might miss London altogether 
if he did not keep a sharp look- 
out ? 

I put my head round the door. 
‘“* Pazienza,” I called. ‘‘ Ancora 
due ore a Londra.” 

He withdrew his head and 
shut the window. Nothing to 
worry about for another two 
hours. He sank back into his 
corner and closed his eyes. I 
could see that he was in pain. 
His lips drew tightly together, 
holding in his suffering, and his 
good hand groped towards the 
ache of the bandaged one. He 
was Obviously in no fit condition 
to be travelling across Europe, 
and ought to have been in 
hospital. 

I took that picture of him in 
my mind back to my own com- 
partment—a small old man in a 
thin patched suit, with an in- 
adequate white shoestring of a 
muffler wound round his throat 
and crossed over his chest. He 
had a fine head: it reminded me 
of a bronze bust of one of the 
Caesars which I had seen some- 
where. But the texture of his 
sienna-coloured skin, grained and 
weathered by the sun and salt of 
a hundred oceans, was of leather 
rather than bronze; and his 
chin, far from being raised in 
the assurance of imperial con- 
quest, was bowed to fate on his 
breast with the endurance of 
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the eternal peasant. Magliulo 
Lorenzo must have been a hand- 
some man in his youth. What 
warm southern hearts under 
what hot suns had beaten the 
faster for a glance from his 
black eyes in those tempestuous 
days ! 

With such thoughts I shut out 
my Own minor miseries and the 
prospect of incipient frost-bite 
while the train rattled on through 
the pale December morning. We 
drew in to King’s Cross at mid- 
day. I seized a porter and led 
him to the old man’s compart- 
ment. Then I understood why 
he had been worrying about 
his luggage. His two old suit- 
cases, corded and roped and 
re-corded, were of an incredible 
weight; and he had at least 
half-a-dozen parcels, wrapped in 
thick waterproof paper and tied 


with the ingenuity that only an 
old seaman who had started life 
in the days of sail could show. 
As the porter loaded these—the 
total sum of his worldly posses- 
sions—on to a truck, the old 


man fussed anxiously round 
them, extending a protective 
hand as the porter raised each 
precious burden. 

And now, what to do? 
‘Adesso, che cosa?” I inquired. 
Lorenzo raised his hands and 
shrugged his shoulders, and I 
knew there was only one pos- 
sible thing to do. I could not 
abandon this foreign foundling 
on London’s doorstep. The best 
thing, I decided, would be to take 
him to his own countrymen, who 
would look after him, help him, 
perhaps hand him over to some 
charitable organisation which 
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would deal with his problems 
and provide him with a night’s 
lodging. (I had forgotten that 
it is even less safe to weave such 
gossamer plans in the face of the 
new bureaucratic gods than it 
was to tempt the more familiar 
Providence. ) 

* Don’t worry,” I said. 
‘“* Everything will be all right. 
I am going to take you to the 
Italian Consulate and they will 
look after you.” I spoke in 
English. It was too difficult to 
say all that in Italian, but I 
tried to compensate by injecting 
into my voice an excessive 
amount of comfort and reassur- 
ance. ‘* Consulate Italiano,” I 
repeated foolishly. He appeared 
to understand and nodded his 
head. 

“Ttalian Consulate,” I re- 
peated again to the driver of the 
taxi which we had secured after 
standing for half an hour in a 
queue. 

“ Wha’s address?” he retali- 
ated. 

I suggested that we should ask 
a policeman. We did, drawing 
a blank on all the policemen 
in the neighbourhood of King’s 
Cross, and finally returned to 
the station to consult a telephone 
directory. The Italian Consulate 
was in Portland Place. We 
arrived there at half-past one. 
Magliulo Lorenzo and all his 
luggage was unpacked from the 
taxi and piled up before the 
Consulate, and it was not till 
the taxi had driven away that 
I saw a small notice beside the 
door-bell. ‘ Closed from 12-3” 
it announced. The continental 
nations take their mid-day meal 
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more seriously than we do in 
Britain. 

It became necessary for me to 
struggle once more with my dim 
memories of the Italian language. 
“* Chiuso fino alle tre,” I said. 
“* Andiamo a casa mia. Ritor- 
niamo piu tarde.” 

The old man looked uneasy 
and somewhat suspicious as I 
hailed another taxi, but he 
allowed me to pack him and his 
luggage into it without protest. 
Refusing the seat beside me 
(and he was firm on this point 
in every taxi we were to take), 
he sat on the very edge of the 
tip-up seat, nursing as many of 
his precious parcels as his arms 
could hold. 

‘“* Casa mia” was perhaps an 
exaggeration of my Chelsea bed- 
sitting-room—but I do not think 
Magliulo would have noticed 
whether I had taken him into a 
slum tenement or the Ritz Hotel. 
He sat motionless before my gas 
fire, drawing in its warmth with 
outstretched hands, as incuri- 
ous and shrunken as a puppet 
that has been tossed into a 
corner to await the jerk of the 
strings that will move it back on 
to the stage. He refused food, 
but when I brought him a glass 
of rum and a bowl of soup 
he brightened and thanked me 
gratefully. 

I had intended to return him 
to the Italian Consulate at 3, 
but when we had wedged our- 
selves into another taxi, my 
heart sank at the thought of 
moving those parcels across 
London once more, and I de- 
cided to get rid of them all at 
once. With difficulty I explained 
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my intention to Magliulo. I do 
not suppose he understood, but 
the rum and the soup seemed 
to have thawed his doubts, and 
he accepted my decisions now 
with childlike trust. He did not 
really like it when he watched 
his luggage disappearing into 
the vasty deeps of the Victoria 
Station Cloakroom, but if his 
heart was the heavier mine was 
correspondingly lighter for its 
disposal, and I felt that it 
should be equally easy to dis- 
pose of his other problems. 

The first of these was to get 
his ticket at the Continental 
Inquiry Office, and after the 
inevitable wait in a queue, that 
was accomplished without diffi- 
culty. Then I had what seemed 
a good idea. I approached a 
very large official, looped and 
laced with gold braid, who 
decorated the centre of the ticket 
office like a particularly majestic 
Christmas tree. 

“Excuse me,” I asked 
humbly. ‘“ Is there anyone here 
who speaks Italian ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the gorgeous 
creature. I waited. 

“Well?” The voice of im- 
patient condescension came 
from an immense height. 
“ What do you want?” 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” I said. “I 
didn’t realise that you... 
Well, would you please explain 
to this old man, who doesn’t 
speak any English, that I have 
taken his ticket for Naples, that 
his luggage is in the Cloakroom 
opposite Platform 2 and must 
be taken out tomorrow with the 
ticket which I have given him, 
and that I am now going to take 
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him to the French Consulate to 
get his visa. I don’t speak much 
Italian myself, and I’m not sure 
that he has understood my 
explanation.” 

The Christmas tree gave a 
sort of a snort and tossed a few 
careless sentences at Magliulo. 
His Italian was horrible, hardly 
better than my own, but it was 
delivered with much greater 
fluency. When he had finished 
the little old man looked up at 
him in silence for a few seconds. 
Then he spoke, and there was 
no mistaking the contempt in 
his voice. 

“Me — no — speaka — 
French,” he said slowly. 

All the gold braid quivered 
ominously, and I hurried my 
protégé from the scene before 
the actual explosion occurred. 
As we went out some of the 
vibration reached my ears, and 
this time I hoped that Magliulo 
did not understand. “‘... these 
bloody foreigners . . . no busi- 
ness to come here if they can’t 
understand English ... wipe the 
whole lot out .. .” 

The French Consulate was in 
Bedford Square. As we were 
covering so much ground it 
seemed a pity that the old 
Italian should not take back 
with him some memory of 
London’s glories as well as 
her shabby inconveniences. The 
taxi turned into the Mall. Buck- 
ingham Palace would make a 
good introduction to our tour. 
I pointed out of the window 
excitedly. 

** Palazzo,” I cried. 
reale |” 

Magliulo did not even look up, 


** Palazzo 
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and my plan to divert the taxi 
by way of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment died stillborn. 

At the French Consulate we 
queued again. The old man’s 
enormous patience enfolded him 
and he sank into a timeless 
state on the hard bench, but I 
fussed inwardly with an eye on 
the clock. At last, our turn. 

‘“* A French visa for an Italian 
seaman?” said the charming 
young Frenchman behind the 
counter. ‘ But, Mademoiselle, 
that is no longer necessary. I 
regret profoundly that you have 
been misinformed. For two 
years it has not been necessary 
to procure such a visa. But it 
is of the utmost importance that 
one must have an Italian pass- 
port to enter France. The pass- 
port of a seaman is no longer 
sufficient. You must address 
yourselves to the Italian Con- 
sulate.” 

There was twenty minutes 
still to go before the Italian 
Consulate would close for the 
day. I left the old man on a 
corner and rushed through the 
empty streets of Bloomsbury in 
search of a taxi. When I had 
found one and bundled him into 
it, he seemed at last to be alive 
to the urgency of our quest. 

** Ah, dio mio, dio mio,” he 
repeated at intervals throughout 
the journey. ‘‘ Molto pena! 
Molto imbroglio !” 

We reached the Italian Con- 
sulate five minutes before clos- 
ing time, and this perhaps was 
all to the good; for the queues 
had been disposed of and the 
Consul, on the point of going 
home, was alone and accessible. 
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I do not suppose he was really 
the Consul, but his importance 
had assumed such immense pro- 
portions in my eyes that I may 
perhaps be forgiven for promot- 
ing him. He was a little round 
brown bird of a man, with a 
thick shaggy crest of grey hair. 
He sat behind a very long desk, 
and his secretary, a handsome 
girl with lively and sympathetic 
eyes, sat beside him. 

Magliulo Lorenzo was among 
his own kind at last. Happy 
that he could deal with his 
affairs himself, I took a seat at 
the side and watched while he 
produced his papers and made 
his application. But I could see 
from the first that things were 
not going smoothly. Question 
and answer ricocheted back- 
wards and forwards louder and 
louder across the table, while 


the little brown bird of a Consul, 
his grey crest erect, bounced 
angrily up and down on his 
perch and flapped impatient 
wings in the face of the bewil- 


dered old seaman. It was a 
splendid shouting match in the 
best Italian tradition, but the 
speed and the noise of it was so 
great that I was unable at first 
to disentangle the cause of the 
commotion. Then, at the point 
where I felt I could bear the 
suspense no longer, the old man 
turned and indicated me with a 
dramatic gesture. 

The Signorina, he said, would 
speak for him ; she would know 
what should be done. The Sig- 
norina would judge of the impos- 
sibility, the absurdity, of the 
Consul’s request. He was an old 
man, a sick man, abandoned in 
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@ foreign land. All he asked was 
to be allowed to return home. 
Why should there be so much 
trouble, so much difficulty, so 
many papers before an old man 
could travel to his own country. 
And now they demanded photo- 
graphs! The Signorina could 
see for herself that he already 
had a photograph in his passport, 
a splendid photograph taken by 
Tonetti Mario of Torre del Greco, 
the cousin of his wife. They had 
only to look and they would see 
it was a photograph of the same 
man. The Signorina would tell 
them there could be no more 
photographs. This angel from 
heaven would come once more 
to his assistance. To her he 
already owed his life; without 
her he would have been left to 
die in the road like a dog. The 
Lord had sent her and the Lord 
would reward her. He himself 
and all his family, his wife and 
his children, would pray daily 
to the Blessed Virgin and all the 
saints for the health and happi- 
ness of the Signorina. 

Like his own neighbour Vesu- 
vius the old man’s emotion, 80 
long sealed up, erupted in this 
passionate speech. He fell on 
his knees on the polished par- 
quet floor and raised his clasped 
hands in a comprehensive gesture 
of gratitude and supplication. 
Slow tears rolled down those 
cheeks long toughened by the 
salt of a more pitiless element. 

Who would remain unmoved 
by such a scene? Certainly not 
the Consul, who could turn off 
the cold tap of official indigna- 
tion and turn on the hot tap of 
human sympathy with the swift 
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agility of his race; 
secretary, whose liquid black 
eyes looked handsomer than 
ever as they overflowed on to 
her typewriter ; and least of all 
myself, always susceptible and 
doubly so in this turbulent Latin 
atmosphere. 

But when we had all pocketed 
our handkerchiefs and composed 
ourselves once more, the incon- 
venient fact had to be faced: it 
was essential to obtain two pass- 
port photographs for the addi- 
tional document demanded by 
those intransigent French. The 
passport of a seaman might be 
sufficient to take Magliulo Lor- 
enzo into every foreign port in 
the world, but it would not take 
him past French officialdom at 
Calais and on to a train destined 
for his own country. 


* All right,’ I said. “I will 
see that he gets his photo- 
graphs.” 

“ And we will have his pass- 


port ready at 10 tomorrow 
morning,” promised the secre- 
tary on the Consul’s behalf; for 
he was as bashful about his 
English as I was about my 
Italian. 

“ Coraggio, figlio mio, corag- 
gio!” he cried to Magliulo, 
smiling and so friendly now in 
his lively birdlike way that I 
expected him to burst into an 
aria of goodwill at any moment. 
‘Do not worry, my son. All 
will yet be well. The Signorina 
will look after you.” 

We shook hands all round, and 
I led the old man, resigned to 
the latest whim of this incompre- 
hensible foreign fate, from the 
building. 
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It was now necessary to find 
someone to take the passport 
photographs. The usual shops 
were by this time closed. How- 
ever, the next taxi-driver solved 
the problem. ‘Only place I 
knows is that there sports 
garden in Leicester Square,” he 
said. ‘‘ Yer goes dahnstairs and 
yer gets yer photo took in ten 
minutes.” 

We got into his taxi and sped 
smoothly down Regent Street. 
It was one of the new taxis, in 
radio communication with its 
garage. ‘Calling Albert Simp- 
son in Chestnut Grove,” blared 
the loud-speaker. ‘ Calling 
Albert Simpson. Special call 
for 119 Regent Square, Crickle- 
wood. Over.” ‘“ Calling James 
Harper and Andy Edgar. 
Where are you cruising ? Over.” 
“ Calling Bill Barclay. Message 
for Bill Barclay. Will you ring 
your wife and make it snappy. 
Over.” The stream of exhorta- 
tion was ceaseless and hideously 
loud. The old man looked round 
apprehensively each time the 
voice spoke. He looked this way 
and that, and then at me inquir- 
ingly. He could not make it out 
at all—and I could not begin 
to explain it to him. It would 
have to remain one of the many 
unexplained mysteries of this 
bewildering trip. 

The taxi decanted us in 
Leicester Square in front of the 
sports garden. Light streamed 
from it, and tinned music and 
high-pitched laughter. The old 
man followed me, frightened as 
a child is frightened of losing 
sight of his mother’s hand in a 
crowd. We made our way 
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through the giggling girls and 
the square - shouldered spotty 
youths who jostled each other 
round the pin-tables and slot- 
machines, and descended stairs 
into a dirty basement. The 
photographic “studio” was 
squeezed into one corner: next 
to it was the booth of Madame 
Estelle, “‘ World-famous Palm- 
iste and Olairvoyante.” The 
main body of the basement was 
occupied by a shooting-gallery. 

We waited our turn while two 
very young girls, their eyes too 
bright under lashes overloaded 
with mascara, laughed shrilly 
before the camera at the witti- 
cisms of the two coloured youths 
who were watching them. Then 
the old man went in. As I 
waited outside I could see him, 
sitting very stiff and stern and 
still under the glare of the arc- 
lights, his hands gripping his 
cloth cap between his knees. A 
crescendo of noise broke over 
him as three boisterous soldiers 
clattered down the stairs and 
opened up in the rifle-range 
alongside. A juke-box screamed: 
“My heart sighs for you, cries for 
you, dies for you... Please 
come back to me!” 

It was a mixture of Bedlam 
and Babel, even to one ac- 
customed to the cacophony of 
the city. What must it have 
sounded like to the old seaman 
to whom noise had always been 
the crying of the wind in the 
rigging and the roar of the black 
Atlantic in mid-winter, or the 
more prosaic rattle of the 
winches ? 

As we waited for the photo- 
graphs to be developed the 
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proprietor of the amusement 
park came over to me. He was 
@ large fleshy Jew from White- 
chapel, and looked prosperous. 

“ Quite a character you’ve got 
there,” he said chattily, nodding 
in the direction of Magliulo who 
sat, remote and uninterested, 
on a broken stool against the 
wall. “Where did you find 
him ? ” 

“In the train from Grimsby,” 
I replied. 

“Grimsby ? I’ve been there. 
Plenty of pubs in Grimsby. 
Nothing else to do there but 
drink. Ah, drink.... The 
poor man’s friend. I remember 
the days when gin was a penny 
a nip. That’s fifty years ago 
now. The pubs were open day 
and night, and the old women 
in the East End would go in 
for a pennyworth of gin at 6 in 
the morning before they’d start 
work. Ah, those were the days. 
It’s different now. They’re all 
after drugs nowadays. And the 
young ones are the worst. Get 
it from the coloured boys. 
Where did you say the old man 
came from?” 

I told him, briefly, Magliulo’s 
story. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Jew. 
‘“* Human life’s cheap these days. 
Thousands homeless . . . dying 
. . « nobody cares. Cannon 
fodder, that’s all. One man’s 
life don’t mean a thing. Now, 
what about a reading with 
Madame Estelle while you’re 
waiting? She’s good, I’m tell- 
ing you. Gold medallist. Hi, 
there!” He rapped on the door 
of the gold medallist’s booth. 

Madame Estelle came out. 
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She was a homely, cheerful 
young woman in a tailored 
costume and pink crocheted 
jumper and scotty-dog brooch. 
She had a pack of cards in her 
hand, and looked the sort of 
girl who might be sitting down 
to a village whist drive in the 
Women’s Institute Hall. 

“There’s a good Samaritan 
for you,” said the Jew, pointing a 
podgy thumb at me. “ Adopted 
the old man, she has. Wish 
someone would adopt me!” 

“ Well, I’ve offered to, often 
enough,” replied Madame 
Estelle brightly, “ but you’re 
not having any.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 
gave a flabby chuckle. 


The Jew 
** Shows 


T must be particular if I won’t 
have anything to do with her!” 
At this point the photographer 


arrived with Magliulo’s three 
passport photographs, and we 
were free to escape from the 
eighth circle of Malebolge. 

‘** Come back any time, dear,” 
shouted Madame Estelle after 
me, “ and I'll be pleased to give 
you a reading—cards or crystal, 
whichever you prefer.” 

The voice of the juke-box 
followed us into the street :-— 


‘* Longing, longing, longing for you, 
Longing, longing, lonely and blue. 
Night-time, daytime, what can 

Ido? 
I just keep on longing for you.” 


All that remained to be done 
now was to tuck the old man up 
for the night. I had inquired at 
the Italian Consulate whether 
there was any hostel, any help, 
available to stranded Italian 
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nationals in London. But there 
was nothing—no hostel, no 
institution, not even any body 
of charitable persons willing to 
provide free advice if nothing 
else. No doubt I would have 
found a seamen’s hostel if we 
had gone down to the docks; 
but instead I had asked for the 
name of an Italian hotel and 
been given one near Victoria. 
We drove there now, in a last 
taxi. I asked for the padrone ; 
I explained Magliulo’s situation 
to him. And he was charming. 
Of all my memories of that 
crowded day, this is the pleasant- 
est: the memory of that quiet, 
sympathetic, kind and courteous 
Italian. He promised to give the 
old man supper (which this bed- 
and-breakfast hotel did not 
normally provide), with a bottle 
of beer; and it was with an 
easier mind that I said good- 
night. It had been a tiring day 
for us both. 

I collected him from the hotel 
next morning, and we were at 
the Italian Consulate at 10 as 
the doors were opening. But 
even so, the “Consul” and his 
pretty secretary were before 
us, the passport was ready, 
and in ten minutes—with two 
photographs affixed to the pass- 
port and Magliulo’s tremulous 
‘mark’? witnessed by yet 
another official—the whole affair 
was over. 

So we took our last taxi-ride 
together. This time the old man 
was able to relax sufficiently to 
look out of the window, and I 
hoped that what he saw of the 
beauties of Piccadilly and White- 
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hall would obliterate the dusty 
and unrewarding memories of 
consulate waiting-rooms, train 
termini, and amusement parks. 
The only time he showed any 
interest, however, was when we 
passed a Ladies’ Lavatory. “2H 
metro?” he asked in an 
awakened voice, pointing to the 
descending flight of steps. “‘ Si, 
si,” I agreed, anxious to please. 
“ Yes, that is the Underground 
Railway.” 

It was very cold that day, and 
by the time we reached Victoria 
Station Magliulo was shivering 
violently. Had he not got an 
overcoat in his luggage, I in- 
quired. No, no coat. When 
his work was finished on board 
he went below. Other men 
might go ashore, to drink, to 
dance, to the cinema—but he, 
Magliulo, never left the ship. 
So he had no need of a coat. 

There were still two hours 
before the boat-train left. I sat 
the old man down in a corner of 
the waiting-room, and told him 
firmly not to move till I got 
back. From the nearest tele- 
phone booth I telephoned to 
all those friends who lived clos- 
est to Victoria. Had they, I 
asked, any clothes suitable for 
a cold old man. Some were 
out, some had given away all 
their old clothes the previous 
week to the charwoman or to 
a Society for protecting West 
African natives from the tropi- 
eal sun; but a few could offer 
isolated garments. I rushed to 
Chelsea for a loudly checked 
sports jacket; to Belgravia for 
a lady’s parrot-green cardigan ; 


to Westminster, where his wife 
forced a reluctant Naval Com- 
mander to sacrifice his nice new 
raincoat. I rushed back to 
Magliulo with the spoils of my 
chase. He was as pleased as a 
child with these treasures, and 
the crowd in that drab waiting- 
room was entertained by the 
unusual sight of an old man 
kissing a woman’s hand before 
donning an assortment of un- 
suitable garments in addition to 
those he already wore. 

There was not much time 
left. The suitcases and the 
parcels were retrieved and we 
made tracks for the train. The 
porter who carried the suitcases 
staggered with the load. 

“Strewth, mate,” he gasped. 
“Wot you got in them bags? 
Bricks? Old Churchill’d give 
you a fortune for ’em for ‘is 
building programme.” 

What had he got, I asked the 
old man. Some bottles of 
Marsala, he replied, and tea and 
sugar and a mattress. To take 
Marsala back to Italy was rather 
like carrying, if not bricks, at 
any rate the proverbial coals, I 
thought— and with difficulty 
prevented him from opening a 
suitcase on the spot to give me 
a bottle. 

Once in the boat-train he 


started to worry again: how 


would he find a porter when he 
reached Dover. There was no 
other passenger in the compart- 
ment where a seat was reserved 
for him, so I went next door in 
search of a cicerone to continue 
my duties. 

“ Will anybody here,” I asked, 
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looking into each shut and 
guarded face in turn, “‘ will any- 
body here be responsible for 
seeing an old man, an Italian 
who speaks no English, through 
the Customs at Dover and Calais, 
and find a porter for him ? ” 

Response came from the eyes 
of a pleasant-looking girl in the 
corner, and she sprang to her 
feet. 

“To where does he travel ? ” 
she asked. 

“To Naples,’ I replied. 

“T am Swiss and I speak no 
Italian,”’ she said, “ but I go to 
Basle. I will look after him as 
far as Basle. Four years ago I 


came to England and could 
speak no English myself. I lost 
my luggage and I had little 
money, and strangers were kind 
to me. I shall be very happy to 


do what I can to help the old 
man.” 

I took her next door and 
introduced her to Magliulo. And 
then it was time to go. The old 
man took my hands and kissed 
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them and blessed me again, and 
the tears ran down his cheeks 
as he thanked me. 

“Tt is I who should thank 
you,” I thought. ‘“ There are 
too many of you nowadays, 
old sick men that nobody 
cares about, wandering their 
lonely ways through unfamiliar 
countries. We all of us share 
in the guilt of this. You have 
helped me to repay a little of 
the debt I owe.” 

The whistle blew and I left 
the train. As it began to move 
the old man leaned from the 
carriage window and pushed 
something into my hand. It was 
the third passport photograph. 

We waved to each other until 
the train was out of sight. Soon 
it would leave behind the back- 
yards and the broken windows 
and, gathering speed, would cut 
across the symmetry of the 
Kentish apple orchards and hop 
gardens. In two hours it would 
reach the edge of the island, and 
the sea. 
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TEA AND 


TALES. 


BY C. G. CAMPBELL. 


On January the fifth, 1942, I 
brewed up tea over a petrol fire 
in Benghazi. Ten years later, on 
January the fifth, 1952, I did 
exactly the same thing. At 
least, that is the way I should 
have liked to start this story, but 
things have not panned out in 
quite that way. On January the 
fifth, 1942, I was, I think, in 
Barce, some sixty miles from 
Benghazi. It is true that I 


almost certainly brewed up tea 
there over a petrol fire, but I 
did not do so in 1952; it was 
served to me in the charming 
Vienna Hotel, run by the same 
lady who used to manage the 


Palace Hotel in that earlier 
year. Why do these coincidences 
only come out right for American 
journalists ? 

Anyway, I was, and am, in 
Benghazi, and there is enough of 
triumph in that in these days 
of restrictions ; for, astonishingly 
enough, Libya, under some nine 
years of British Military Govern- 
ment, has been obstinately ex- 
cluded from what is termed (I 
quote from the back of my 
travellers’ cheques) “‘ The sched- 
uled territories designated as 
within the sterling area.’”’ Now 
that British control has ceased, 
Libya has been permitted to 
become part of the sterling area. 
It is all somewhat puzzling. 

Benghazi is, however, pleasant 
enough, as, indeed, is most of 
the Arab world in winter-time if 


one does not read newspapers. 
Many more bombs seem to have 
hit the town after January 1942, 
particularly towards the sea- 
front. But the streets were gay 
enough when I arrived, with all 
the shops flying the new tri- 
colour of Libya. Today, Feb- 
ruary the tenth, there are only 
a few flags, and all are at half- 
mast for Britain’s King. The 
shops are full, and prices are 
much the same as they are every- 
where else. I would warn pro- 
spective visitors that it is no use 
going down to the bazaar armed 
with a bag of sugar and a bag of 
tea, as we did in 1942. One used 
to get four eggs for about a 
tablespoonful of tea, as far as I 
can remember. Eggs are now 
a piastre and a half, Egyptian 
currency, nearly fourpence each. 
One of the grey Libyan blankets, 
four times the size of a normal 
bed - blanket and very much 
stronger, costs five pounds, but 
is an almost essential purchase 
while the bitterly cold February 
winds are blowing. It is the 
only blanket I know in which 
it is possible to spend a night 
sleeping out in the desert with- 
out discomfort. The army 
blanket is much too small, and 
several of them used together 
tend to come unstuck. 

The first step in my business, 
if I can call it that (and I do not 
expect anybody to believe me, 
for I am a collector of Arab tales), 
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is to visit all the bookshops to 
see what recorded stories are 
on sale—an essential precaution ; 
for someone may in all innocence 
tell me a story which he has 
heard from somebody else who 
has got it from a book. The 
bookshops take a little time; 
for there is no separate section 
for folklore, and the books I have 
to note will be classified as fiction, 
and will be found among the 
hundreds of short novels, paper- 
backed, that are beloved of the 
Arab world. These have two 
main themes, Love and Crime, 
and must be published by the 
thousand. If translated into 
English the average book would, 
I think, work out at about twelve 
or fifteen thousand words. The 
bookshops, fortunately, turn out 
to be remarkably free of folklore 
recorded in Arabic, just the 


usual ‘Alf Leila wa Leila,’ ‘ The 
Thousand Nights and a Night,’ 


serialised in paper pamphlet 
form, and a rather learned text- 
book on Abu Nawas, nothing 
to worry about. Recorded in 
Arabic, stories about Abu Nawas 
tend to be very short, like the 
jokes in an English magazine 
with a ‘joke’ page. They are, 
of course, genuine folklore, as 
are so many English jokes, but 
they are cut down and cut down 
by being told and retold by 
city people before being printed 
in Cairo or Beirut, so that they 
would no longer give the same 
pleasure to people used to the 
oral tale. Arabic magazines 
print the same type of short 
joke, with or without a cartoon, 
as English and American papers. 
Sometimes these are of genu- 
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inely Arab origin; others appear 
to be translations of Italian 
or French humour. Why is it 
that city dwellers like their 
humour in such condensed 
form ? 

My next step is to find out 
something about local amuse- 
ments. The stories I want, the 
good Arab tales, are unlikely to 
be found in the towns; the far 
desert will give me stories by 
the thousand, but of too primi- 
tive a character to be worth 
recording. My work will lie 
somewhere in between, where 
the distractions of town and the 
hardships of desert have not 
quite killed story-telling as an 
art. There is a tendency always 
to think that the best stories are 
farthest away, that they can be 
got just by going a journey. 
This is not so, and, cutting 
expenses, the wise story-hunter 
does some ‘town travelling’ 
first. Town travelling is some- 
thing akin to ‘ Bradshaw rail- 
way journeys.’ It is based on 
the theory that every village, 
every tribe, every hamlet in 
Libya will have some of its 
representatives in Benghazi. 
The theory breaks down in that 
it is not possible to approach all 
these individuals. I can drive, 
say, to Sidi Rafaa in the con- 
fident knowledge that I shall be 
welcomed and offered tea. I 
cannot knock on the door of a 
Sidi Rafaa man living in Ben- 
ghazi. Urban exclusiveness has 
put him farther away from me 
than if he were in his own 
village. For all that, 1 know 
that I can hear stories in the 
capital, and, though they may 
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not be very good, they may lead 
to information about the best 
areas to explore. That is as 
scientific as it is possible to be 
in what is essentially an un- 
scientific business. 

A check on Benghazi’s amuse- 
ment centres only takes half an 
hour, and leaves me hoping that 
the area of best stories may not 
be so far from the capital as I 
had feared. Back in my hotel, 
I inspect my purchases in the 
bookshops and have time to 
meditate on the differences in 
bookselling practice between 
Britain and the Middle East. 
Arabic books are usually uncut, 
and, though the novels display 
their lurid covers in the shop 
windows, inside the shop there 
is generally some obstacle, either 
an energetic assistant or a glass- 
fronted bookcase, between Book 
and Public. The buyer must 
say what he wants, produce his 
cash, and then he may be per- 
mitted to get his book. Any 
tendency to browse is ruthlessly 
eliminated. The bookshop is 
no place to while away a pleasant 
(and inexpensive) hour, as in 
Britain. This, though not a 
very attractive form of book- 
selling, may have sound com- 
mercial advantages. There is 
no nibbling at the bait and 
rejecting it, as when the jacket 
artist attracts and the book 
inside repels. There is no suck- 
ing the bait off the hook, as 
happens when the Public is an 
impecunious medical student 
merely desiring to look up the 
answer to some question; and 
there is no getting away with 
hook, line, and sinker, as when 
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that same Public slips a slim 
volume into its pocket, a tend- 
ency I believe not unknown in 
the Charing Cross Road. It is 
indeed possible to leave Mr 
Hatchard or Mr Bumpus gorged 
after an hour’s browsing; the 
Middle East bookseller uses more 
deadly tackle. 

In my own business of fishing 
for stories I have no intention 
of landing anything in the first 
month or so. The time has to 
be spent in reconnaissance of 
the water, and with this end in 
view I cultivate a varied circle 
of acquaintances. Anybody 
from Tripoli or places as far 
away as Tobruk I avoid; these 
are areas for subsequent exploit- 
ation. For the rest, I get to 
know a number of Cyrenaicans, 
and, in time, arrange to hear 
some stories. These, I know, 
will probably not be worth 
recording, but they should be 
useful for the information they 
provide and in accustoming the 
ear to dialect. And the moment 
one starts on Tales in Libya, 
Tea puts in an appearance. In 
fact, it is clear, Tea must pre- 
cede Tales. 

My first visit is to a gentle- 
man, now a townsman, but from 
a tribe not too far from the 
coast. My host is poor; I 
should put his income at about 
four pounds a month, but Tea 
is made with no lack of cere- 
mony. We are to drink it three 
times, murr, hiloo, and nana— 
that is to say, bitter, sweet, and 
with mint. My host sits over 
a little charcoal brazier, fan- 
ning vigorously. When he is 
satisfied with the glow, the little 
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metal teapot, filled with water, 
is put on the fire. There is 
ample time for cigarettes and 
conversation while the water 
heats. The tea-leaves are added 
just before the water comes to 
the boil, but there is no haste 
to withdraw the pot when that 
happens. Tea and water are 
allowed plenty of time to bubble 
and blend themselves together 
over the fire, and the combina- 
tion, the smell of the charcoal 
and the scent of the boiling tea, 
reminds me that I have not 
tasted a decent brew of tea in 
some ten years spent in the 
coffee-drinking parts of the Arab 
world. Tea, that is, as it is 
drunk by Pathans, Libyans, and 
troops in the field. Memories of 
petrol-tins cut in half, sweet but 
soupy water from one of the 
underground water cisterns of 
Libya (how much pleasanter 
than the chlorined tang of the 
army supply), lavish quantities 
of tea and sugar, and myself 
with a looted Italian stop-watch 
trying to decide whether to let 
the whole lot boil together for 
ten or for fifteen minutes before 
adding the milk. Experience 
teaches that too strong a brew 
will curdle the milk, and I have 
even heard it stated by experts 
that the petrol-tin is itself in 
danger of being corroded through 
by the acid generated. As a 
result of some old memories 
and some recent experiments I 
am prepared to give Mrs Beeton, 
gratis, the following few basic 
rules I have evolved on Tea- 
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making, what I like to call the 

Principles of Tea :— 

1. You must make the tea yourself. 

2. Not more than two vessels may 
be used, a tin or kettle for 
brewing, a mug for drinking. 
All teapots, milk jugs, sugar 
bowls, spoons, &c., are cumber- 
some and unn 


ecessary. 
3. The tea should be drunk by the 
fire on which it was made. 


My story-teller on this occa- 
sion was in the difficult position 
of the man who has to tell a 
story, and he required all the 
three brews of Tea, which I 
must concede were well made 
(but weak compared with those 
I would have produced in his 
place), before he got properly 
started. He had the melodi- 
ous, far-carrying tribal voice 
of Libya; his gestures were 
smooth, well-timed, and in com- 
plete rhythm with the pace of 
the narrative. The story itself 
was long and obviously very 
ancient. An unusual beginning 
put me off for a time, but after 
about ten minutes I recognised 
it as being on the same main 
lines as one I like to call ‘ The 
Son of The Hunter,’! after a 
Greek story of that name. I 
have heard similar tales in 
Arabic in the Levant, all with 
considerable variations, but this 
one was told at a very much 
slower pace, ample time being 
given to let the listener appreci- 
ate each impossible situation in 
which the young hero found 
himself. As the story goes, the 
youth found a bird and pre- 


' The best version in English is in Prof. R. M. Dawkins’s ‘ Forty-five Stories from the 


Dodekanese.’ (Cambridge University Press.) 
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sented it to his king. The 
treacherous wazir suggested to 
the king that the bird needed a 
golden cage, and that the boy 
could be made to bring it on 
pain of death. The search for 
the cage proved to be impossible 
without magical assistance, but 
this was fortunately forthcoming 
from a jinn. The chase was 
still no easy matter, however, 
for another villain intervened 
in the form of the Sultan of 
Abyssinia, through whose terri- 
tories the youth had to travel. 
The overcoming of this new 
threat was a theme foreign to 
the story as I had known it in 
the Levant, and, in fact, spoilt 
the narrative by distracting 
attention from the villainy of 
the wazir. Possibly two stories 
have been run together at some 
period in history, and it does 


frequently happen that one story 
has others inside it, like Chinese 


boxes. This may be when a 
story-teller, not wanting to end 
the tale and let his listeners 
disperse, or wishing to prevent 
another story-teller from getting 
a wedge in, makes one of the 
characters in his story tell yet 
another. In turn the characters 
in that story can tell more. 
This method is used in ‘ The 
Thousand Nights and a Night.’ 
I have never known a story- 
teller become entangled in these 
ramifications, but somebody try- 
ing to remember or repeat the 
story may well get things mixed 
up, with the result that much is 
added to the original plot that 
does not improve it. Such 
complications can only occur in 
the very old adventure stories, 
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somewhat inaccurately termed 
‘ fairy-stories’ in Europe. But 
should Abu Nawas, Jauher, or 
the Commander of the Faithful 
appear early in the tale, we 
know we are in for something 
much simpler, more along the 
lines of the short story in the 
West. 

Having disposed of those 
Abyssinian interlopers, our 
young hero achieves his golden 
cage, but we are not surprised 
to discover that the villainous 
wazir has by now persuaded 
the king to desire the beautiful 
princess who was the owner of 
the cage. This is a far more 
difficult task, and the hero, in his 
turn, demands a felucca adorned 
with gold in which to achieve it. 
All, however, comes out right 
in the end, and my host puts 
aqmari and rethan, sweet-scented 
woods, on the charcoal brazier. 
A fire has many more duties 
than the mere giving of heat, 
and though its smoke is usually 
shunned in the coal - burning 
countries, it will indeed be a pity 
if the smell of wood -smoke 
vanishes from the world as a 
result of developments in scien- 
tific heating. 

It would be churlish to leave 
so soon after the ending of the 
tale, and more guests having 
arrived—two youths from the 
hills—I try out a few Arabic 
brain-teasers from other lands. 
The first is fairly simple. A man 
is given three camels and a 
single load of grass. All the 
camels are vicious. One bites 
men, another bites camels, and 
the third tears at loads. How 
does the man arrange the string? 
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The next is slightly more 
difficult and much more im- 
probable. A man has to cross 
a river with a goat, a load of 
grass, and, of all things, a tame 
wolf. The boat can only carry 
one of these each trip, and the 
man is not allowed to leave 
either the goat and the wolf, or 
the goat and the grass alone on 
either bank. -My host and his 
guests puzzled over this one for 
a time in the usual way, pushing 
objects to represent the three 
cargoes across a line on the floor 
in @ match-box. My refusal to 
allow the tying up of either goat 
or wolf led to some protest, but 
they found the solution in the 
end, shaking their heads over 
its unreality. I refrained from 
giving a further one on the same 
lines, since it is even more im- 
Three 


probable and algebraic. 
men and their wives have to 
cross a river in a boat only hold- 


ing two persons. A man’s wife 
may not be left on bank or in 
boat with another man unless 
her husband is present, and a 
woman cannot row the boat. 
Possibly indignant at the 
problem of the wolf and goat, one 
of the youths began to give us a 
problem of his own, and I felt 
I was very much on my mettle. 
‘* A man,” he said, “ a man had 
a house; far, far, from the 
town. Towards sunset he went 
into his kitchen to prepare his 
food, but he found everything 
was finished. By God, there was 
not a thing. So he took his 
money and he took three pots 
and he went to the market. 
Verily it was far. And he came 
to the market and he bought 
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cooking-fat and milk and bread 
and sugar and potatoes and eggs. 
And the sun was setting, so he 
stopped and prayed. Then he 
filled a pot with milk and a pot 
with cooking-fat and a pot with 
sugar. And he put the eggs in 
the pot of milk, and the bread 
in the sugar, and he put the 
potatoes in the fat. Then he 
put a pot on his head and he 
took up a pot in each hand and 
he turned back, with his face 
towards his house. And at that 
very moment he remembered 
that the oil in his lamp was 
finished ; verily there was not 
even the smell of kerosene in his 
house. How did he light his 
house ? ” 

This was indeed a problem, 
and I had a sneaking suspicion 
that the rest of the gathering 
knew the answer, but a few 
minutes thought produced no 
reasonable solution, so I thought 
it more graceful to give up. 
The triumphant solution, that 
he bought a candle and put it 
in his mouth, confirmed my 
belief that my leg was being 
pulled. 

The ice more or less broken, 
we heard another tale, a truly 
Arab story, but a cabbage- 
white among stories, too common 
in every Arab country to include 
in a collection. This was the 
one about the suitor who, as a 
test, has to spend a cold night 
naked. He does this, and goes 
to claim his bride from the King. 
The King asks him what he saw. 
He replies that he saw nothing 
but the moon and the stars and 
a distant light. The King then 
says that he has cheated ; for the 
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light must have been from a 
lamp, and lamps give out heat. 
The man’s reply is to invite the 
King to dinner. He puts the 
rice in a pot, ties it at the top of 
a tree, and lights the fire at the 
foot. The wide territories in 
which versions of this story can 
be found (there is a variation 
somctimes by which the man 
has to spend the night immersed 
in an icy pool, and his mother 
sits by its side to encourage him, 
lighting a fire to warm herself) 
give food for thought. The 
story must either be a compara- 
tively recent one, or it has been 
carried from country to country 
in written form. I try to re- 
member if it is in the ‘ Nights,’ 
but feel it is scarcely worth 
sifting through the paper-backed 
edition to find out. 

Another story follows. One 
of the hill youths seats him- 
self comfortably and raises his 
finger to attract our attention. 
“‘ There was a man, a merchant, 
a trickster. Verily a trickster. 
And he took a pot and filled it 
with sand, nearly to the top. 
Then on top he poured honey. 
Perhaps one finger deep, per- 
haps two. Verily not more 
than a kilo of honey, and there 
was a kantar of sand in the pot. 
And he walked through the 
Bazaar of Greenstuffs crying, 
‘I am offered five guineas, five, 
five. Five hundred piastres. 
Five hundred.’ And a merchant 
said, ‘And ten.’ And others 
said, ‘Twenty.’ ‘ And thirty.’ 
‘ And forty.’ But one, who was 
wiser than the rest, asked, 
‘ What’s in the pot?’ And the 
trickster said, ‘Honey.’ Then 


all the merchants bid faster 
than before. Six hundred, seven 
hundred, eight hundred piastres. 
And it was sold for eight hundred 
and thirty. Verily, eight hun- 
dred and thirty! And the 
merchant set it in his shop and 
began to sell honey from the top. 
But soon he came to sand. So 
he went after the trickster, and 
seized him and took him to 
the Qadhi, and he made his 
accusation. But the trickster 
pointed to the sea and he asked, 
‘What do you eall that?’ 
The merchant replied, ‘I call 
it “sea.”’ Then the trickster 
said, ‘I said the pot had 
honey, but does not the diver 
stick in the mud?’” 

This method of opening a 
story with three nouns reminds 
me of one I heard long ago in 
Iraq, the story of the Man who 
did not Kill a Sheep, which 
started, ‘There came a man, 
a traveller, a stranger.’ The 
point, as I discovered half-way 
through, was that the villain, 
the miser, the scrooge, was none 
other than myself. 

That made three stories, and 
three is enough for one evening, 
so I made a move to depart. 
There is something mystical 
about the figure three, and its 
influence both on stories and 
customs. In Arabia, as else- 
where, it is the third try which 
is lucky. A king in a story 
frequently has three sons, and 
we know that the youngest will 
be our hero. Sisters are fre- 
quently three in number, but 
the first two have black hearts. 
Even in the sophisticated Abu 
Nawas stories things frequently 
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happen three at a time. In 
Libya we drink three different 
brews of tea. In those parts of 
the Arab world where coffee is 
the drink of ceremony it is 
frequently the custom to drink 
three cups. 

As I walk back, the crescent 
moon showing through the 
bombed and shell-battered walls 
of Benghazi’s larger buildings, 
I remember that, in Libya, 
the Arab Rule of Three works 
out in life as well. For three 
armies swept through Benghazi. 
In 1940 it saw the Western 
Desert Force; in 1941 the 
Eighth Army. In 1942 came 
that vastly larger force, Monty’s 
Eighth Army, and only the 
third try succeeded. I remember 
that old bitterness of the forties 
among the men of units dispersed 
to other fronts after two years 


of Desert war, when they heard 
that the numeral 8, instead of 
the more suitable letter A., was 
to be the sign, worn on the Africa 


Star, of participation in the 
Battle of El Alamein. Partici- 
pation in innumerable battles 
during the first two difficult 
years of the Eighth Army did 
not entitle them to wear its 
numeral, but a fortnight in a 
rear area during that great 
battle did. How long ago it all 
seems now, and how unimport- 
ant in Benghazi’s quiet night 
air! Somewhere a boy is sing- 
ing, or rather almost humming, 
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one of those ageless tunes whose 
proper accompaniment should 
be a reed pipe: El agal ya aziz 
hazin aitolek wala rath ala lbika. 
If only some of these songs, 
something of the great tradition 
of poetry of Arabia could be 
made English, so that the West 
did not get all its impressions 
from journalists intent on stir- 
ring up strife! For it is so easy 
to write inaccurate and scornful 
articles, illustrated in a manner 
which proves that the camera 
can be made to lie, and rush 
them out to be read by the 
peoples they concern. But that, 
the attempt to drive a wedge 
between Britain and her Arab 
friends, is another bitterness. 

As I turn into my own street 
I hear a youth holding forth to 
some companions. His words 
come with emphasis, assisted 
by smacks of his fist on his 
palm. “)..men of Sidi 
Hussein .. . outside the cinema. 
They saw us and they spoke. 
Men of Derna. Derna, Derna. 
Derna women. Derna girls. 
Became the words. Increased 
the words. Derna, Derna, Derna, 
Derna. Derna this and Derna 
that. Boiled the milk and came 
the blows. Came the blows and 
increased the blows. Chargg, 
chargg, chargg, chargg. I hit him 
onee, I hit him twice...” In 
Arab tales right usually triumphs 
over wrong. What a pity it does 
not always do so in life! 
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NINETY-FOUR is @ very respect- 
able age, so, though dutifully 
grieved, I was not very greatly 
surprised when her solicitors 
informed me that my distant 
relative had shared the common 
fate of all humanity. In her will 
she had remembered me most 
kindly and usefully, but it is of 
another legacy from her that I 
wish to write. It came to me 
last week, described on the 
Customs label as ‘“‘ Old books 
and letters—no value,” and, 
doubtless from their purely 
materialistic angle, My Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury were right. But to 


me these despised tokens of my 


deceased benefactress’s esteem 
were both valuable and interest- 
ing, and my browsings amid 
early Victorian diaries and 
letters produced some charming 
gems. For example, a letter 
written from the Straits of 
Malacca in June 1855 prophesied 
red ruin to our unhappy land, 
what with the Crimean War and 
Mr Gladstone’s iniquitous in- 
come tax of nearly eightpence 
in the pound. To the descend- 
ants of the indignant writer 
such an imposition would savour 
more of a very handsome divi- 
dend than an imposition, but 
times change and we with them. 
Again, I was delighted to read a 
vivid account of a ten-day visit 
to the Paris of Napoleon IIT., 
wherein the naughtiness of the 
inhabitants was contrasted with 


the douce conduct of the deni- 
zens of Greenock in tones of 
shocked and barely concealed 
envy. The frivolity of Parisi- 
enne undies (ribbons and lace) 
was especially censured, though 
it is not clear how the writer, a 
most respectable merchant in the 
Clydeside town, knew so much 
about that intriguing topic! 
But the jewel of my legacy is 
of far different complexion, and, 
in the hope that others will be 
equally interested, I venture 
upon a short description of it. 
At first sight it is only a yellow 
time-stained leaflet, obviously the 
front page of a pamphlet. Un- 
fortunately the remainder of the 
document is missing, but the frag- 
ment well merits a second glance, 
for it is quite a work of art. 
Printed on excellent paper, 
which has stood up well to the 
passage of one hundred and fifty 
years, the lettering is still as 
black and as sharply defined as 
when it left the publishers so 
long ago. At the top of the 
page is a really fine wood-cut of 
a mummified human head en- 
circled by a laurel wreath, and, 
in vivid contrast, impaled 
through and through by an iron 
pike. Around this gruesome 
group are various objects—a 
pair of scales, an executioner’s 
axe, @ rope, a crown, and a 
sceptre. Below is the legend 
** A crown or a halter.” Finally 
comes the title of the pamphlet, 
‘“* Narrative relating to the Real 
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Embalmed Head of Oliver Crom- 
well now Exhibiting in Mead 
Court in Old Bond Street—1799.” 
Now, for many years, His 
Highness the Lord Protector 
has occupied a very high niche 
in my historical pantheon and 
I can fairly claim to have read 
every standard account of his 
stormy life. In fact I already 
have an imposing collection of 
books and pamphlets on (to use 
a hideous word) Cromwelliana, 
but my latest acquisition opened 
out a new vista to my interested 
eye. For the life-story of a great 
man is usually terminated by 
his burial, and there the matter 
ends so far as his earthly pilgrim- 
age is concerned. Exceptions, 
of course, are known—the ex- 
humation of the mutilated corpse 
of Montrose and its subsequent 
splendid reburial; the more 
recent story of the discovery of 
his heart; the dramatic scene 
at St Helena when the Emperor 
set out again to Paris, and the 
strange episode of 1940 when bis 
son, the pathetic King of Rome, 
was brought from Vienna to the 
Invalides at Hitler’s behest in 
® vain endeavour to capture 
French allegiance. These in- 
cidents have at least one factor 
in common—they were all in- 
tended as marks of honour. The 
case of Cromwell is exactly the 
reverse. For it was the intention 
of the Restoration Government 
(but not the kindly King’s) to 
vilify the dead Commonwealth 
and its leaders by every possible 
means, and nearest to their hand 
were the corpses of their pre- 
decessors, which lay in splendour 
among the Kings and Queens of 
England in Westminster. 
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Perhaps rather morbidly 1 
have always been interested in 
this queer and discreditable in- 
cident of our history and I have, 
over the years, accumulated 
some knowledge of the fate of 
Cromwell’s body. But I was 
not aware until the other day 
that his head remained above 
ground and that it was, and may 
still be, in the possession of an 
English family of good repute 
and ancient lineage. 

The story is, I think, one of 
the most bizarre I have yet en- 
countered, and, stimulated by 
my legacy, I have re-read such 
literature as is available to me 
in my present station on the 
Continent. A few days in Am- 
sterdam, a week in Brussels, and 
a rather longer stay in Marburg 
have produced a sizable addition 
to my knowledge of the Pro- 
tector’s post-mortem vicissitudes, 
and to these sojourns and to 
the help of several members of 
that universally kindly race of 
Librarians I am indebted for 
the story which I now submit to 
‘Maga’s’ faithful admirers. 

I have in my possession two 
photostat documents which may 
logically start our narrative. 
They were given to me by the 
owner of the originals during the 
War and are of considerable 
interest to the student of seven- 
teenth - century history. The 
first is the official announce- 
ment of Cromwell’s death which 
appeared in ‘ Mercurius Politi- 
cus,’ the forerunner of the 
‘London Gazette,’ and is worth 
quotation at least in part. 
Under the heading, “‘ Whitehall, 
3rd September” (1678), it reads: 
‘His Most Serene Renowned 
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Highness Oliver, Lord Protector, 
being after a sickness of about 
fourteen days (which appeared 
an Ague in the beginning) re- 
duced to a very low condition of 
body, began early this morning 
to draw near the gate of Death 
and it pleased God about three 
o’clock afternoon to put a period 
to his Life.... His Wisdom 
and Piety in Things Divine, His 
Prudence of Management of the 
Civil Affairs and Conduct of the 
Military and admirable successes 
in all made him indeed a Prince 
among the People of God... 
that it might be subserving to 
the great interest of Jesus Christ. 
That day, the Third of Septem- 
ber, will be most renowned to 
posterity it having been to him 
a day of triumph and thanks- 
giving for the memorable Vic- 
tories of Dunbar and Worcester. 
Thus it has proved to him indeed 
to be a Day of Triumph that, 
having neglected an Earthly 
Crown, he should now go to 
receive the Crown of Everlasting 
Life.” 

But public interest in the 
Protector’s death was not satis- 
fied by the factual if fitting 
announcement quoted above. A 
further statement issued the 
following day reports: ‘ This 
afternoon Physitians and Chir- 
urgians appointed by Order of 
the Council to embowel and em- 
balme the body of his late High- 
ness and fill the same with 
Sweet Odours, performed their 
duty.” It is therefore certain 
that every precaution was taken 
to preserve the mortal remains 
of the Constable of England, an 
important point as will be shown 
later. 


If, however, further evidence 
is required, we have the narrative 
published soon afterwards by 
Dr George Bate, M.D., Crom- 
well’s personal physician. 
Written in Latin, it describes 
the post-mortem examination 
of the body to establish the 
cause of death (probably com- 
plications arising from malaria 
—Cromwell was born and bred 
in the Fen lands where that 
disease was endemic) and goes 
on: “ Corpus etsi excuteratum, 
aromate repletum, quadruplicis 
ceratis involutum, loculo plumbo, 
dein ligneo includeretur, obstacula 
tamen omnia fermento perrupit 
unde necessarium erat ante sol- 
ennes exequias terrae mandare.” 
My Latin is rusty, and medical 
Latin is even more difficult for 
me to translate, but the sense 
of that extract is plain: “‘ The 
body, having been eviscerated 
and filled with spices, was 
wrapped in fourfold cerecloths. 
It was laid in a leaden casket, 
then in a coffin of wood. Never- 
theless, despite these safeguards, 
fermentation set in and it was 
necessary to place the body in 
the earth before the solemn 
ceremonies of the funeral.” The 
testimony that Cromwell was 
embalmed is therefore unshak- 
able. Some weeks later his body 
was entombed with regal honours 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey, and Richard, 
his son, reigned in his stead. 

But not for long. Poor 
Tumble-down Dick was not of 
the stuff from which heroes are 
made, and in May 1660 King 
Charles enjoyed his own again. 
Straightway to the task of re- 
construction and revenge for 
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past humiliations his cavalier 
followers, more Royalist than 
the King, bent themselves with 
hearty goodwill. 

Reconstruction, they thought, 
might wait a little, but revenge 
could not. Such regicides and 
prominent Commonwealth men 
a8 were available were at once 
arrested and executed with every 
circumstance of horror and 
ignominy. Hugh Peters (Crom- 
well’s chaplain), Colonel Harri- 
son, and John Cook suffered the 
full torment of hanging, drawing 
and quartering, and nothing was 
left undone to make their last 
moments on earth a hell of 
torture. Complacently in his 


‘Gesta Britannorum,’ Sir George 
Wharton describes with approv- 
ing gusto how Peters was forced 
to witness every detail of Cook’s 


execution and how Harrison’s 
severed head was fixed before 
the former’s eyes as he was 
dragged on a hurdle to the 
gallows. Soon, however, even 
the hardened stomachs of the 
London mob turned, and a 
petition was submitted to the 
King praying that the executions 
should cease: “ His Majesty is 
begged to suffer no more to be 
executed at Charing Cross.” To 
this petition the good-natured 
King promptly agreed. ‘“ No 
more hangings, I beseech you,” 
he scribbled across the Council 
table to the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and perforce the 
horrors ceased. In his action 
His Majesty, his human failings 
notwithstanding, showed greater 
wisdom than did the victors at 
Nuremberg nearly three cen- 
turies later. For, in parenthesis, 
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I may add that the unhappy 
activities of those trials have 
sown @ bitter harvest which has 
yet to be reaped. Punishment, 
the Germans say, may well have 
been deserved. But why wrap 
retribution in the mantle of 
justice ? That is bad for justice 
and all that is meant thereby. 
But that is a digression. 

The living thus disposed of, 
Parliament turned to the dead. 
By a vote of the House of Com- 
mons of 8th December 1660 the 
bodies of Cromwell, his son-in- 
law Henry Ireton, and John 
Bradshaw, the President of the 
Court which condemned Charles 
I., were dragged from their 
graves on Saturday, 26th Jan- 
uary 1661 by one John Lewis, 
a stone-mason, and taken in two 
carts to the Red Lion Inn, 
Holborn, where they lay for 
three days in their splendid 
coffins. Lewis’s receipt is still 
extant: ‘“‘ May the 4th day 1661 
received then in full of the Wor- 
shipful Sargeant Norfolke (of 
the Heralds’ Office) fifteen 
shillings for taking up the corpses 
of Cromwell and Ireton and 
Bradshaw, received by me, John 
Lewis.” Evidently both in the 
scale and celerity of their emolu- 
ments Government methods have 
changed little over the centuries! 

Let us turn now to my second 
photostat. It is taken from the 
original copy of ‘ Mercurius 
Publicus ’ of 31st January 1661. 
“London: This day _ the 
Thirtieth of January was doubly 
observed not only by a solemn 
fast, sermons and prayers at 
every Parish Church for the 
Precious Blood of our Late Pious 
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Sovereign, King Charles the 
First, of ever glorious memory, 
but also by public draggings the 
odious carcases of Oliver Crom- 
well, Henry Ireton and John 
Bradshaw to Tyburn. They 
were drawn upon sledges to 
Tyburn; all the way the uni- 
versal outery and the curses of 
the People went along with them. 
When those three carcases were 
at Tyburn they were pulled out 
of their coffins and hanged at 
the several angles of that triple 
tree where they hung till the 
sun was set. After which they 
were taken down, their heads 
cut off and their loathsome 
trunks thrown into a deep hole 
under the gallows. And now we 


cannot forget how at Cambridge, 
when Cromwell first set up for a 
Rebel, he riding under the gal- 
lows, his horse curvetting threw 


his Cursed Highness out of the 
Saddle. And he is now again 
thrown under the gallows never- 
more to be digged up and there 
we leave him.” Sie transit 
gloria mundi. The poor remains, 
we presume, lie still in the pit 
wherein they were so contempt- 
uously thrown on that winter 
evening long ago, and today the 
red buses thunder up and down 
the Edgware Road over their 
last resting - place. But a 
stranger fate awaited the head 
of the greatest man of his time. 

There are a number of con- 
temporary accounts of the post- 
humous executions, but they are 
too long and indeed too un- 
pleasant for quotation here. 
Suffice it to say that the corpses 
were cut down, and the heads 
hewn from the bodies. They 
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were then carried to Westminster 
Hall and impaled on oaken pikes 
with iron tips. Finally the 
ghastly exhibits were fixed on 
the highest pinnacle of the Hall 
and there left to the ravages of 
time and the buffets of wind and 
weather. 

The subsequent fate of the 
heads of Ireton and Bradshaw 
does not concern us, and history 
is silent on the subject. But it 
is certain that the relic of Crom- 
well remained high over Stuart 
London for twenty-seven years, 
and contemporary diarists (in- 
cluding Pepys) and letter-writers 
make frequent references to its 
presence. 

November 1688 was a par- 
ticularly stormy month in more 
senses than one. King James II. 
trembled on his throne as reports 
of Dutch William’s landing 
poured into Whitehall. Clima- 
tically also, the barometer told 
the same tale and Private Barnes 
of Lord Arlington’s Regiment 
shivered in the bitter wind as he 
paced his beat outside West- 
minster Hall. In a state of 
chilly boredom he longed for his 
relief as the gale howled among 
the roofs. But suddenly he was 
aroused from his lethargy by a 
curious thump at his feet. 
Gingerly he investigated, and 
with a mixture of horror and 
cupidity discovered that a 
human head lay there. Peering 
upwards, in the fitful moonlight 
he saw that the pike impaling 
Cromwell’s relic had snapped, 
and that its pitiful burden was 
lying a few inches from him. 

The human mind works curi- 
ously in moments of stress and 
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excitement. We shall never 
know what sentiments of greed 
or compassion moved Barnes to 
pick up the mummified head 
and conceal it under his cloak. 
Relieved of his duty he hastened 
to his house, where he concealed 
it, wrapped in a cloth, in the 
chimney. A few days later he 
received an unpleasant shock 
when he saw a placard announc- 
ing the loss of the head and order- 
ing the finder to return it to the 
Earl Marshal’s Office forthwith 
under severe penalties for non- 
compliance. Private Barnes was 
evidently of an indecisive dis- 
position, for he delayed action 
until it was too late. Fearful of 
punishment he did nothing, and 
as the years passed the grue- 
some relic was almost forgotten 
in its hiding-place. 

In 1702, however, Barnes lay 
mortally ill, and before he died 
he divulged his possession of the 
head to his married daughter, 
who promptly informed her 
husband. This gentleman, with 
sound commercial instincts, at 
once saw the possibilities of his 
wife’s legacy and sought eagerly 
for a buyer. Eventually he dis- 
posed of the head, complete with 
a certificate of authenticity, to 
a member of the great Russell 
family in Cambridgeshire. 
Thence it descended until it 
became the property of a certain 
Samuel Russell, who, despite his 
aristocratic origin, had gone on 
the stage to the horror of his 
relatives. Unhappily Samuel’s 
histrionic talents were more than 
counter-balanced by his alco- 
holic tendencies, and by 1787 he 
was unemployed, thirsty, and 
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deeply in debt to a Mr James 
Cox, a well-known jeweller who, 
a8 a side-line, owned a flourish- 
ing museum. To him the un- 
happy actor offered the precious 
head, and, after a lengthy period 
of negotiation and for the modest 
sum of £118, it passed to Cox. 

That gentleman, although a 
museum proprietor, seems not 
to have lacked feelings of 
delicacy. He was reluctant to 
exhibit his acquisition publicly 
and allowed only certain serious 
inquirers to inspect it. Among 
those privileged were Sir Joseph 
Banks, F.R.S., the patron of 
Captains Cook and Bligh, and a 
few direct descendants of the 
Protector. No one seems to 
have cast any doubt on the 
authenticity of the head at the 
time. Indeed a medical man 
stated categorically that one of 
his patients, an undoubted de- 
scendant of Cromwell, had identi- 
cally the same skull formation 
as that of the grisly relic. 

In 1799 Mr Cox decided to 
dispose of his somewhat embar- 
rassing possession, and like the 
alcoholic Russell sought for a 
suitable buyer. It was pur- 
chased by three brothers named 
Hughes for the sum of £230, a 
pleasant profit for Mr Cox. 
These gentlemen, outspoken 
supporters of the French Revolu- 
tion, decided that the exhibition 
of the head would at one and the 
same time be useful propaganda 
for their democratic views and a 
rich source of revenue. It is 
pleasant to record that their 
premises in Bond Street were 
packed to the tune of 2s. 6d. 
a head, but less pleasant to 
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remember that all three of the 
enterprising brethren came to 
violent ends soon afterwards. 
The superstitious were not slow 
to draw the moral and adorn the 
tale. 

Their executors did their duty, 
and once again the hapless head 
was hawked about. Among 
those to whom it was offered 
was a certain William Bullock, 
also a@ museum proprietor, who, 
before closing the deal, cauti- 
ously sought the views of auth- 
ority. In a letter dated 24th 
April 1813, addressed to Lord 
Liverpool, the then Prime 
Minister, Mr Bullock requested 
advice on the propriety of his 
proposed action. In reply he 
was informed that ‘ Lord Liver- 
pool saw the strong objection 
which would naturally arise to 
the exhibition of any human 
remains at a Public Museum 
frequented by Persons of both 
Sexes and of all ages” (Liver- 
pool Papers—British Museum). 
This reads curiously in an age 
when public executions were 
commonplace, but no doubt His 
Lordship meant well. At all 
events Mr Bullock declined the 
offer and the head remained in 
the possession of the daughter 
of one of the original proprietors 
until 1820, when it passed by 
purchase to Dr Josiah Wilkinson, 
in whose family, I understand, it 
remains until the present day. 

There is quite an extensive 
literature on the genuineness of 
the Cromwellian head, scattered 
through numerous publications. 
The first reference I am able to 
trace dates back to 1775, when 
Dr Southgate, Librarian of the 








British Museum, inspected the 
head and compared it with the 
coins, medals, and portraits of 
the Commonwealth. That savant 
had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the mummy to be the real head 
of Cromwell, and his opinion must 
carry weight. A few years later 
a number of experts stated that 
the shaft impaling the skull 
showed every sign of long ex- 
posure to the elements and that 
the wood and skull were indissol- 
ubly fused together. Some years 
afterwards the celebrated Vic- 
torian divine, Dean Stanley, 
who was also a keen archeolo- 
gist, gave his verdict in favour 
of the head’s authenticity, and 
in 1905 a doctor wrote to the 
‘ Times ’ under the pen-name of 
Seneca in similar and technical 
terms. An article in the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle ’ of the 6th November 
in that year described the head 
in great detail. This was accom- 
panied by a large engraving 
showing the marks of the axe 
and the broken and flattened 
nose. 

But the strongest evidence 
had come from Dean Stanley. 
Writing to his sister in June 
1857 he says: “‘ Now for the head 
itself. Out of the two strong 
boxes and many wrappings its 
present owner produced it and 
it is its own best witness. An 
enbalmed head like a mummy, 
with the marks of two strokes of 
the axe on the neck and the 
ancient oak staff and iron spike 
running through its skull. The 
hair still remains so that one 
sees the moustache, beard and 
eyebrows meeting. There is the 
mark of the mole on the right eye- 
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brow. The nose is slightly turned 
to the left. The lower jaw is 
short as was his. A very awful 
apparition and I myself believe 
it can be no one’s but Cromwell’s 
own head.” 

Finally I believe that the 
shrunken head was shown 
privately and reverently to a 
meeting of the Royal Archxo- 
logical Institute in London about 
forty years ago by the Reverend 
H. R. Wilkinson, a descendant 
of its last purchaser. There it 
was closely examined by the 
late Sir Henry Howorth and 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, both 
Fellows of the Royal Society. 
These scientists had no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing, so far as 
was humanly possible, that the 
grisly relic before them was 
indeed the head of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

But why all this labouring of 
the point the reader may justly 
ask? The explanation is simple. 
There is, I understand, a skull 
in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford which traditionally is 
supposed to be that of Crom- 
well. For many years the pro- 
tagonists of this relic had 
maintained their position, all 
scientific evidence to the con- 
trary nothwithstanding, until it 
was finally demolished by no less 
an eminent authority than Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston. In this 
connection a ridiculous story is 
told about a Very Important 
Person (still living) who, in his 
official capacity, visited the 
British Museum. ‘‘ Have you,” 
he inquired of a respectful assist- 
ant, “ a skull of Oliver Cromwell 
here?” ‘“ No, sir,” was the 
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reply. “Incredible,” barked the 
V.I.P. ‘“ Oxford has one and 
you are more important than 
they are. But I'll see what can 
be done about getting you 
another ! ” 

_ All levity apart, it is fascinat- 
ing to think that such a marvel- 
lous relic of a great man should 
still exist. Far away in Moscow 
the pickled corpse of Lenin is 
venerated by countless thou- 
sands in an atmosphere of re- 
ligious awe. Strange that the 
mortal remains of a towering 
figure should, with us, be so 
casually treated through the 
centuries. But perhaps the Pro- 
tector would have wished it so. 
For did he not with his last 
words show some such desire: 
“It is not my design to drink 
or to sleep but to make what 


haste I can to be gone,” he 
murmured as he lay dying, and 
in those few words is the essence 


of weariness. For the disposal 
of his body I cannot but feel 
that Oliver cared nothing, and 
might well have echoed the lines 
written by the Great Montrose a 
few hours before his execution :— 


‘** Let them bestow on every airth a 

limb, 

Then open all my veins that I may 
swim 

To Thee, my Maker, in that crim- 
son lake ; 

Then place my parboiled head 
upon a stake, 

Scatter my ashes, strew them in 
the air. 

Lord! Since thou knowest where 
all these atoms are 

I’m hopeful Thou’ll recover once 
my dust 

And confident Thou’llt raise me 
with the just.” 













THE italics are mine and I am 
sure that Mr Caldecott would 
have excused me misquoting his 
famous lines in the interests of 
truth. For my tatter’t boggart 
was no scarecrow, but a fine big 
dog-fox, and, as you will see, he 
left all us jovial huntsmen far 
behind in the matter of cunning, 
if not of distance. 

I first met and christened him 
one night late in April. For him 
the circumstances were not very 
auspicious ; for he was in the act 
of attempting to raid my hen- 
house. 

I was just about to go to bed 
when I heard the hens shouting 
blue murder, and slipped out 
with a torch to see what was 
going on. For some reason or 
other a light, small-mesh net had 
been hung over the doorway into 
the hen-house during the day, 
and although the sliding-door 
was safely shut the net had not 
been taken down. The fox, in 
his anxiety to explore every 
avenue of possible and impos- 
sible access to his dinner, had 
pulled the net down and it had 
fallen over his head and some- 
how got entangled in his ears 
and muzzle. When I arrived on 
the scene he was turning round 
in small circles trying to remove 
the offensive thing that envel- 
oped him. I shone my light on 
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“* They hunted and they hollo’d an’ the first thing they did find 
Was a tatter’t boggart in a field, and them he left behind.” 


him, and he sat back on his 
haunches in surprise, his head 
on one side. 

With the net bunched like a 
disreputable bonnet over one ear 
and the end trailing like a veil 
over his nose he reminded me 
irresistibly of the nursery rhyme 
quoted above. I burst out laugh- 
ing and the Boggart departed at 
speed, still trailing that unspeak- 
able net. But he had given me 
time to notice his unusually 
light colour, the irregular splash 
of white on his chest, and the 
torn right ear, a relic no doubt 
of some affaire @amour. I felt 
sure I would know my Boggart 
again if ever we should chance to 
meet. 

As it happened, that event was 
not long delayed. 

I knew that a vixen had 
littered in an old rabbit bury 
deep in the wood at the top of 
Windover Hill, a mile or so from 
my house, but if was not to 
watch or photograph the cubs 
that I went to that quiet place 
one evening early in May. 

Recently I had suffered a very 
grievous and personal loss and it 
was to seek solitude, and to try 
to get a grip on myself, that I 
wandered alone into the woods. 
I knew that I was running a 
grave risk ; for I realised, dimly, 
that if I let the satisfaction of 
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self-pity get the better of me I 
should be dishonoured, or that 
if I wallowed in melancholy I 
would prove myself a coward. 
And yet solitude called and had 
to be obeyed. Like most of us 
I had to fight my battle alone. I 
wandered on and came to a little 
clearing facing a high sandy 
bank. Here I sat down with my 
back against a tree and tried to 
think things out. As I rested it 
came into my mind what an 
extraordinary thing it was that 
the loneliness I now sought 
was exactly the same as that 
which early man had peopled 
with terrors and from which he 
had eventually fled, first to 
tribal settlements and villages 
and then to the seething, sprawl- 
ing masses of the cities. And 
yet it was all very natural. 
When man first realised that 
there was some force, some 
entity, in the world other than 
himself; a mysterious agency 
that made the grass grow, the 
shadows dance ; that splintered 
the rocks of the mountains or 
poured the water into the river- 
beds, he naturally began to look 
—so to speak—over his shoulder 
and to people his solitude with 
gods and demons. For while 
the sun and moon, the mighty 
hills or the glowing flowers were 
signs of godship or happiness, 
yet the forest fires, the bitter 
cold, the slime of a snake or— 
above all—the terrifying dark- 
ness were proof positive of the 
presence of mischief and evil. 
And so from the sea and the 
hills, from the forests, the rivers 
and the wide plains gathered a 
diversity of creatures. Deep in 
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the woods rang the bitter-sweet 
piping of Pan, and naiads peeped 
between the stems of the water- 
lilies, while fauns and dryads 
danced among the leaves. But, 
on the other hand, fearsome 
dragons lurked in the caves and 
corridors of the mountains ; 
grotesque, hydra-headed mon- 
sters came sweeping up on the 
storm-wind with the cloud- 
wraith as their garment; the 
hooves of centaurs were heard 
‘ pawing in the valley,’ and, on 
bitter winter nights, the terrible 
howling of the were-wolves was 
audible above the blizzard as 
they followed the trail of some 
unfortunate traveller trapped by 
the fall of darkness. 

Was it any wonder that man, 
haunted thus by the fears of his 
own creation, could stand it no 
longer and fled, seeking safety 
in numbers with others as terri- 
fied as himself. 

But with him went evil spirits 
that bred and multiplied in their 
new surroundings. The spirits 
of greed and ruthlessness, of 
dirt and poverty and slavery ; 
the spectres of mass hysteria and 
mob law, overflowing from the 
breeding-houses of despotism and 
despair. These are the ogres, the 
djinns—call them what you will 
—from whom we, who in turn 
seek solitude from the cluttered 
masses, now flee; back to the 
peace of the woods and the hills. 

And so I sat there, motionless 
and fathoms deep in my thoughts 
and unhappiness. It was, I 
remember, a perfect evening. 
The sunshine filtering through 
the lower branches of the trees 
threw a dappled pattern on the 
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carpet of leaves and grass, and 
two doves crooned in a sleepy 
undertone from a coppice behind 
me. 

Suddenly I became aware that 
I was no longer alone ; for a fox 
was standing in the clearing with 
@ young rabbit in his jaws. I 
had heard no sound of his arrival 
and he was equally unaware of 
my presence. I recognised him 
at once. It was my Tatter’t 
Boggart, but looking far more 
spruce and respectable than 
when I had last seen him. 

After a pause he put the 
rabbit down and gave a short, 
sharp bark. In a second, out of 
the bury in the sandy bank at 
the far end of the clearing 
tumbled five furry cubs followed 
by the vixen. 

They rushed at the rabbit and 
began tearing it to pieces, scuff- 
ling, growling, and playing tug- 
of-war with the larger bits while 
father and mother sat on their 
haunches, tongues lolling, watch- 
ing their brood with a comically 
indulgent air. 

I, of course, had not moved 
and was, I imagine, nearly in- 
visible in the deep shade of a 
holly bush. Suddenly, however, 
a blackbird settled on a branch 
above my head, saw me, and 
flew off shrieking. The vixen 
looked up and for a palpable 
moment of time stared me in the 
face without realising—from my 
low position I conelude—what I 
was. When she did so she gave 
a sharp call and disappeared in 
the earth followed, helter-skelter, 
by her well-trained family. The 
Boggart made no attempt to 
follow them but ran into the 
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wood, presumably to draw me 
off on his trail, away from the 
den. 

The incident was interesting 
to me; for I have several times 
heard people assert that a dog- 
fox never helps the vixen eatch 
food for her family. I know 
that at least one fox does so, 
and I have no doubt that many 
others do likewise. 

I sat on for some time after 
the foxes had disappeared think- 
ing again of my loneliness, and 
then it entered my mind that 
my desolation must be as nothing 
to that suffered by a young fox- 
cub—or for that matter almost 
any wild baby, beast or bird— 
when he is finally turned out of 
his home and forced to fend for 
himself. Solitude and Nature 
surely march hand in hand, and 
for the cub who, unlike the 
human child, loses in a moment 
of time his parents, his teachers, 
and the warmth and security of 
his home, the metamorphosis 
must be tragedy indeed. 

As he wanders off, bewildered 
and alone, to curl up in a cold, 
strange earth, his heart must be 
bursting with indignation and 
misery and he cannot be ex- 
pected to realise that his great 
mother, Nature, has pushed him 
out on his first, faltering steps 
towards a new companionship, 
which will be all the more 
precious and intense for his time 
of solitude. 

For Nature works to a strict 
law of companionship and re- 
clusion, appointing so much time 
for each. The first period is the 
apprenticeship and lasts until the 
cub has learnt how to hide and 
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stalk and kill his prey; but 
as soon as he is master of his 
job the law of isolation comes 
into foree with stern, implacable 
rigour. When that time comes 
there can be no indulgence in the 
luxury of self-pity. The cub has 
to face up to the business of 
living, or die ignominiously of 
hunger and want. And, I 
thought, if a fox-cub can do it, 
surely I can too. I got up and 
walked home, greatly comforted. 
“* Boggart,”’ I said aloud, ‘‘ I owe 
you and your family a deep debt 
of gratitude. One day, perhaps, 
I will be able to repay it.” 


On a blustery morning in 
March the following year I 
motored out to the meet at 
Goldsmith’s Hall, situated at 
the far end of our country. 

Pepperbox, my one and only 
horse, had gone out earlier by 
van. He was a flea-bitten grey, 
getting on in years, but still a 
bold and resolute hunter. As a 
hack he was an absolute wash- 
out, either crawling along with 
downcast head, like Shake- 
speare’s schoolboy, or else tittup- 
ing about, preferably on greasy 
tarmac, pretending that he was 
young and nervous. 

But once he realised I was 
taking him out hunting he be- 
came a totally different animal. 
He was seldom sick and never 
sorry and he carried my twelve 
stone nobly and great-heartedly 
for six seasons. 

Goldsmith’s Hall was rather 
a dull-looking, straight-up-and- 
down sort of house sitting for- 
lornly in the middle of an untidy 
park, set about with rhododen- 


dron bushes and one or two 
isolated fir spinneys. A carriage- 
way led to the house from the 
main road, and by the time I 
arrived many cars were parked 
along its verge, and the circular 
gravel space in front of the Hall 
was rapidly filling with riders of 
both sexes. The two Miss Lyles 
were already mounted and busy 
with the cherry brandy —two 
hard-riding, hard-bitten maiden 
ladies of uneertain age and 
temper who, if allowed, would 
ride, roughshod and astride, over 
any unfortunate who chanced to 
get in their way. Then there was 
old Major Backseat, a devilish 
hard rider on the road, who knew 
every gate and lane and gap in 
two counties and whose voice 
was to be heard at every check 
—should he chance to get there 
in time—offering expert advice 
or bitter criticism in a tone just 
loud enough to be heard by 
Piper, the huntsman. But Back- 
seat paid a large subscription and 
had to be tolerated. That also 
applied to Sir Percival Prefab, 
who made an impressive entrance 
at this moment in his silver 
Bentley, wrapped in a volumin- 
ous fur coat. Having been 
ostentatiously unbuttoned by his 
chauffeur he stood for a moment 
displaying the flawless glory of 
his scarlet coat and gleaming 
boots before being heaved into 
the saddle of his three-hundred- 
guinea chestnut by a groom, 
whose wink, delivered behind 
his master’s back, caused Piper 
to look away hurriedly and con- 
centrate on his hounds. But 
give the devil his due. For all 
his blatancy, and despite the 
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fact that he was a poor rider 
and worse horseman, Sir Percy 
had courage and disdained both 
falls and weather conditions, for 
which trait a lot can be forgiven 
him. 

The young entry were out in 
force, fussed over like an old hen 
with her chicks by the lady from 
the riding-school, and it was 
good to see three or four subal- 
terns from the barracks keeping 
up the tradition of their fore- 
fathers, despite the influence of 
mechanisation and motor rallies, 
and the demise of the Govern- 
ment ‘hairy.’ But the hard 
core of our Field was the farmers, 
riding their well - conditioned 
cobs, both men and horses in 
first-class order. It would take 
too long to describe more than 
this fraction of our Field. 
Suffice to say we rather prided 
ourselves on being a democratic 
lot, and I dare swear that if 
you took an average cross- 
section of, say, a dozen of our 
followers we should be no worse, 
and possibly a bit better, than 
@ similar cross-section of the 
intelligentsia taken up from 
Whitehall or Chelsea. 

The day did not start well. It 
is customary to look for a fox 
where hospitality has been pro- 
vided, so, in honour bound, 
hounds moved off to draw Bart- 
let’s Gorse, a rather straggling 
patch of furze that seldom held 
a fox. On the way down the 
drive there was a sudden com- 
motion in front followed by a 
shout of ‘“‘ ware riot,” and the 
pride of Goldsmith’s Hall—a 
large ginger tom-cat—emerged 
from one of the rhododendron 


bushes bordering the drive a bare 
length in front of a couple of 
hounds! Order having been 
restored and the delinquents 
summarily dealt with we con- 
tinued on our way to Bartlet’s 
Gorse. This fully lived up to its 
reputation, and when old Ram- 
bler emerged from the under- 
growth after a few minutes and 
sat down, yawning and scratch- 
ing, Piper ceased making en- 
couraging noises, collected his 
hounds and jogged off to our 
next draw, a mile or so away. 
This was a fair-sized and very 
thick covert near a farm whose 
owner was a keen follower, and 
whose earths would be properly 
stopped out. Whether or not 
the incident of the tom-cat had 
upset Piper I do not know, but 
he chose this moment to make 
one of his very few tactical errors. 
I have said that the morning was 
blustery. It was now raining and 
blowing half a gale and Piper 
drew the covert up-wind, which 
hardly gave a fox a chance of 
hearing hounds and breaking. 
After about five minutes there 
came a whimper from Melody, 
most truthful of bitches, and the 
next second the full-throated bay 
of the kill. Piper, swearing like 
the proverbial trooper, pushed 
his horse through the scrub, but 
it was too late. Hounds had 
run straight into a fox curled up 
asleep under a dense patch of 
briar and had chopped him with- 
out further to-do. “ It’s an ill- 
wind . . .,” however, and once 
again the old adage proved true ; 
for the noise of the kill roused 
another fox, who slipped out of 
covert and headed down-wind 
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in full view of Charles, the first 
whipper-in, stationed at the far 
corner of the wood. 

At the first sound of Charles’s 
long-drawn-out howl Piper once 
again collected hounds, and, 
knowing that every second was 
precious, galloped down a ride 
sounding short, staccato notes 
on his horn. 

He steadied to a trot as he 
sighted Charles and drew the 
pack across the line the fox had 
taken. Again Melody spoke 
first, then Woodman and Promp- 
ter, and in a second the crash of 
their music was general and the 
pack was flickering away over 
the grass with the wind and rain 
behind them. I happened to 
be one of the lucky dozen or 
so who had guessed correctly 
and were waiting at the right 
end of the covert when the 
fox broke. Piper’s “ Forrard 
away!” came to us clearly 
down the gale; a scrambling, 
face-covering jump out of the 
lane in which we were waiting 
and there they were, two fields 
away, going like the very devil. 

We settled down to ride a 
steeplechase. 

For a mile or so the going was 
perfect and the pace, combined 
with one or two stiffish fences, 
soon ruled out the laggards. 
Both the Miss Lyles were in 
front of me, riding as if they had 
a private bet on which one 
would break her neck first ; but 
those two maidens were not 
wanting in courage and certainly 
knew their way about. I was 
thankful to accept their lead. 
Away to my right I saw Sir 
Percy going like a train straight 
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into and through a hairy great 
fence of the bull-finch type, only 
to emerge from the other side 
apparently unscathed. He must, 
however, have been cut across 
the face; for I could hear his 
language clearly although he was 
twenty yards down-wind of me! 
Pepperbox, who was unused to 
this racing business, began to 
lag slightly and some of the 
spring had gone out of his jump- 
ing when I spotted the hunt 
swinging left-handed and nearly 
dead into wind. I guessed that 
the fox, realising that hounds 
were too close to his brush for 
comfort, had decided not to 
keep his present direction and 
trust to luck to foil hounds 
among the cattle and sheep 
pastures of the lower meadows, 


but to risk everything on a quick 
burst to Dunstone Ridge, a 


desolate, boulder - ridden hill 
covered with bramble and pitted 
with rabbit-holes. I swung 
away from the line, crossed 
some fresh plough, which slowed 
Pepperbox down still more, and 
then jumped a small fence and 
ditch into a field of seeds! I 
managed to collect Pepperbox 
before we had done any damage, 
and we skirted the headland and 
out through a gate on to the 
common land below the ridge. 
It was as I thought. The pack 
had just arrived at the hill and 
there was the hell of a row going 
on. I rode up to find Piper 
and the Master dismounted and 
hounds raging furiously at the 
mouth of a badger sett which 
ran deep and hopeless under an 
overhanging lip of sandstone. 
Well, there it was. It had been 
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a hectic fifteen minutes while it 
lasted and it was no use grousing 
or thinking in terms of terriers 
or spades. The badgers had seen 
to that. At that inopportune 
moment Major Backseat arrived. 
Where he came from or how he 
got there so quickly I have not a 
clue. He was just there and he 
had a few pointed, sotto-voce 
remarks to make about earths 
not being properly stopped. 

Luckily the Master did not 
hear him or I fancy the hunt 
would have been lacking a 
wealthy subscriber next season. 
It was 1.30 p.m. now, time for 
a sandwich and a nip from the 
flask. The wind had dropped 
slightly and the rain was coming 
down fast. 

The Field began to thin out 
rapidly, many fearing a blank, 


wet afternoon under the depress- 
ing climatic conditions, and a 
long, drenching hack home. But 
there were others that stayed, 
and I noticed the Master and 
Piper in earnest conversation. 
The former appeared to be in 


no hurry to draw. I fancy he 
wished to let the worst of the 
storm pass, and give, for all 
those who wished to fade away, 
time to do so gracefully. Then, 
with the resolute souls who were 
left, he would continue hunting. 
I was not feeling at all resolute 
myself, but hung on in the hopes 
that a fox might be found who 
would run towards my home and 
so ease the tedium of miles of 
tarmac. 

After half an hour or so the 
rain eased to a drizzle and we 
moved off to draw Coppingers, 
a nice five acres of woodland 
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that nearly always contained a 
fox. Whether it would then, 
however, seemed to me to be 
very doubtful. I could not 
imagine any fox lying out in that 
weather if he had the chance of 
staying warm and snug in his 
earth. 

I rode to the far end of the 
wood and sat quietly, listening 
to the sounds of the pack and of 
Piper’s voice encouraging them. 
All the old exciting noises. The 
quick optimistic notes of the 
horn: ‘ Eleu in there! Yoi! 
Push ‘im up, Daystar. Rouse 
im, Prompter! Try up, old dog. 
Push ’im out”; the faint voice 
of a hound, a mere undecided 
whimper, followed by Piper’s 
“Ark to Wisdom! Rouse ‘im, 
little bitch ! Get to Wisdom.”’ 

Suddenly, not twenty yards 
from where Pepperbox and I 
were standing, a light-coloured 
fox slipped through the hedge 
and stood for a moment listening. 
I saw the torn right ear and the 
white splash on his chest. Then, 
like a russet streak, he was away, 
heading due north across the 
westerly wind for—I knew it as 
well as if he had told me—Wind- 
over Hill and his earth in the 
warm, sandy bank. 

For a moment I wondered 
what the devil the Boggart was 
doing in this wood half a county 
away from his home. And then 
I guessed he must have felt the 
urge for a ‘spring running’ 
coursing through his veins, and 
that he had trotted through the 
night, across the pastures, along 
the lanes and through the quiet, 
dripping woods, until he had 
heard a vixen bark and knew 
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his journey had not been in vain. 
But now the time of dalliance 
was past and stern necessity, if 
not retribution, had taken its 
place. For a second I felt he 
deserved all that was coming to 
him for so basely deserting the 
charming lady I knew as his 
wife, but—hadn’t I promised to 
repay him for the timely lesson 
he had given me? And then 
again I had my duty to perform 
with regard to the hunt. 

Such were the thoughts that 
flashed through my mind as the 
Boggart was racing away into 
the distance, and like most 
Englishmen when in a quandary 
I decided on compromise. I 
would give him two full minutes 
—it would be nearer four, I 
reckoned, before the pack was 
laid on—and then ‘ Holloa.’ 


That I thought would be fair, 
because it must be remembered 
I had the enormous advantage 
of knowing exactly the point for 
which he would make. 


I glanced at 
watch. ... 

As Piper came up with the 
pack I turned Pepperbox to 
face the way Boggart had gone. 

‘* We're in for a gallop,” I 
shouted. ‘I know the fox. 
He’s a neighbour of mine at 
Windover.”’ 

Piper grinned and laid the 
pack on. 

Rambler spoke almost immedi- 
ately and hounds streamed away 
in his wake. I heard Charles’s 
shout of “ All on, sir,” and, for 
the second time that day, settled 
down to ride. 

But I was wrong in thinking 
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we were in for a long gallop, and 
I believe I know why. The 
Boggart was no fool and he 
started a tired fox. Foxes, like 
humans, cannot spend a whole 
night on the tiles and feel fit 
and fresh the next morning. 
Realising his limitations he dared 
not risk an all-out dash for his 
earth, a good six miles away as 
the crow flies. So he decided to 
put as great a distance as possible 
between his brush and the hunt 
right at the beginning, which 
would give him time and space 
for tactical manceuvre, and then 
to do all in his power to foil 
hounds by using every trick 
in his repertoire. Anyhow, try- 
ing to read his thoughts and 
understand his reasoning from 
what actually happened, I don’t 
fancy I am far wrong. 

We did gallop to start with, 
possibly for about a mile, but I 
am vague about this part of the 
proceedings, for Pepperbox and 
I took a very heavy fall. It was 
entirely my own fault. We had 
been crossing good grass -land 
with small, clean fences, free of 
wire, when we came to a much 
bigger cut-and-laid. I put the 
old horse at it too fast and with- 
out properly collecting him, only 
to realise as we rose to the jump 
that there was a drop and a 
wide ditch on the landing side. 
Pepperbox, I fancy, realised it 
too, and trying to reach out hit 
the top of the fence with a fore- 
foot and over we went, upside 
down into the ditch. 

I do not remember landing, 
but conclude I was slightly 
concussed ; for I found myself 
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sitting on the edge of the ditch 
with my head in my hands, try- 
ing to choke back my tears, 
while Pepperbox lay beside me, 
obviously—as I thought—with a 
broken neck ! 

Luckily I still had hold of the 
reins ; for, after a minute or so 
of this tragic tableau, the old 
chap suddenly gave a vast snort, 
sneezed, recovered his wind, and 
scrambled to his feet with not 
even a girth broken. 

Dazed and _ considerably 
shaken I led him along the head- 
land for a few yards to see what 
damage had been done. But 
he seemed perfectly sound, so, 
with the help of a convenient 
log, I remounted and sat listen- 
ing. There was not a sound 
except the singing of a particu- 
larly cheerful blackbird. Being, 
at that moment, allergic to 
blackbirds and convinced that I 
had lost the pack for good, I left 
the field by a gate and trotted 
forlornly down a grassy lane that 
led, I hoped, in the direction of 
the main road and home. It was 
a black outlook. I had had a 
personal interest in this particu- 
lar hunt and here I was, out of 
it altogether. What, I wondered, 
was the Boggart doing, and, still 
more important, what were they 
doing with my Boggart ! 

We reached the road and had 
gone along it for a quarter of a 
mile or so when a small car 
coming towards us pulled up 
and a girl poked her head out. 

** Looking for the hounds ? ” 
she asked. 

‘“*T am,” I replied. 

“Tf you turn right at the 
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next cross-roads and go along 
the road for about half a mile, 
you may find them. They were 
running around in small circles 
when I passed.” 

I thanked her and shook old 
Pepperbox up into a canter, 
wondering what Piper would 
think of the lady’s description 
of his casting. 

It did not take me long to 
reach the point she had indicated, 
but I could see nothing of the 
hunt. I rode up to the top of a 
small rise and looked at my 
watch. It seemed years since I 
had crashed into the ditch and 
it came as quite a shock to realise 
it could not have been more than 
about thirty minutes. Perhaps 
the Boggart was still in the land 
of the living after all. A minute 
later I heard the faint notes of 
the horn coming from the other 
side of the wooded valley beneath 
me. Pepperbox pricked his ears 
and appeared interested, so we 
cantered down the side of a root- 
field and even essayed a small 
fence at the bottom, which the 
horse took without the slightest 
hesitation. Confidence having 
been restored, we continued 
down into the narrow dingle, 
crossed a stream, and climbed up 
the other side into a ploughed 
field. Here I came upon the 
pack, checked in the middle of 
the field with Piper letting them 
make their own cast. The 
Master, noticing our muddy con- 
dition, came across to find out 
what had happened. I told 
him and then asked if he thought 
they had changed foxes; for I 
was certain the Boggart would 
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make for his home covert. The 
Master was positive that they 
had done no such thing and in 
a few terse sentences told me 
what had happened. The Bog- 
gart, it appeared, had been play- 
ing tricks. After running in a 
wide circle he had taken to a 
side-road and had travelled 
down this for about three 
hundred yards before being 
turned by a small boy with a 
bicyele. Luckily the kid had 
had enough sense to remember 
the spot and to speak up, so not 
too much time had been wasted. 
The Boggart then had waded 
into the stream I had crossed at 
the bottom of the valley and had 
paddled down-stream for some 
distance before leaving it and 
climbing the valley into the 
plough. Piper had found his 
point of exit all right and hounds 
had worked slowly up into the 
plough, but now seemed to be 
completely at fault on the cold 
soil, and the minutes were slip- 
ping by. But Piper was wasting 
no more time. As soon as he 
saw that hounds were making 
no success of their own cast he 
lifted them right forward across 
a second ploughed field to a 
stretch of grass-land beyond, 
and cast along the far side of 
the hedge separating the plough 
and grass. Almost immediately 
Melody spoke confidently, Ram- 
bler and Woodman paused to 
make sure that it really was a 
fox, and then the pack was away, 
and not, from the pace they were 
going, on a stale line, but a fresh, 
hot scent. 

Perhaps I am too apt to 
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ascribe certain actions of animals 
I have come across to motives 
that have never, in fact, entered 
their heads. Most people, for 
instance, would say the Boggart 
was merely a fool. Having 
gained a long lead by his road 
and stream dodges he had only 
to keep going and hounds would 
never have got within a mile 
of him again. As it was, he 
lingered and by all rights 
deserved to lose his brush. 
But somehow he had registered 
himself on my consciousness as 
a bit of a wag and a swashbuck- 
ling old sportsman. That prob- 
ably influences my imagination, 
but I believe he stayed simply 
because he thoroughly enjoyed 
watching hounds trying to puzzle 
out his line. 

Close to the hedge where the 
pack picked up his scent there 
was quite a high knoll, topped 
by low bushes, where he could 
easily have watched hounds in 
the plough. But, be that as it 
may, he was not now very far in 
front and the pack were running 
on, if not as fast as before, at 
least at a pace that gave Pepper- 
box as much as he could do to 
live with them. 

Hounds were racing mute, and 
I had begun to think that they 
would view a beaten fox at any 
moment, when Fate intervened 
and the Boggart had a slice of 
undeserved luck. The wind, 
which had died down at lunch- 
time, had now freshened con- 


‘siderably and was blowing hard 


from the west, at right angles 
to the northerly direction in 
which hounds were running. 
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They were sweeping up the 
right-hand (down-wind) side of 
a long thick hedge when they 
suddenly swung out towards the 
centre of the field and checked. 
Piper, realising that the scent 
was being blown away from the 
hedge, held them into the wind 
and soon hit the line, close-to, 
but still on the down-wind side 
of the fence. A second time this 
happened, and then a third, but 
the last time when he took them 
back to the hedge hounds gave 
no sign. He cast them forward 
for about a hundred and fifty 
yards, but still without result. 
The Boggart appeared to have 
vanished into thin air. Then I 
heard Piper sound his horn, and 
riding forward found he had 
jumped the fence we had been 
following and was coming back 
with the pack on the windward 
side of the hedgerow. Waiting 
a moment to give him plenty of 
room I followed suit, and the 
mystery of the Boggart’s dis- 
appearance was solved. 

There, in a seed-field and not 
very far out from the fence, was 
@ scarecrow ; a real dyed-in-the- 
wool tatter’t boggart, funny hat 
and all! The fox had been run- 
ning close to that side of the 
hedge, had seen this apparition 
and had turned, not, as one 
would think, down-wind and 
through the hedge, but left- 
handed, straight into the wind. 
Hounds had followed on the 
other side—quite naturally, for 
the scent was being blown 
through the hedge. 

So boggart had saved Boggart, 
and although the scent being 
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blown through a _ hedge is 
common enough, yet the coinci- 
dence of the scarecrow seemed 
to me to be an omen. Anyway 
it had gained an invaluable ten 
minutes for a beaten fox. 

Piper soon had them on the 
line and hounds raced on. The 
pack swung westwards once 
more and I knew my Boggart 
would be making a last despair- 
ing effort to reach Windover and 
sanctuary. Could he reach it? 
I doubted it; for the pace was 
tremendous and I = guessed 
hounds were gaining with every 
yard. They knew it too. There 
was something slick and threat- 
eningly confident about the way 
they slipped through the hedges 
and in the clamour of their 
voices. The slopes of Windover 
Hill loomed up ahead, but it was 
still half a mile distant and that, 
I thought, was four hundred 
yards too far. Away on the left 
I could see the roofs of my house 
and barns, shining wetly in the 
rays of the setting sun. Sud- 
denly the voices of the pack rose 
in a crescendo of sound. 

I saw Piper fling himself off 
his horse and thought for a 
moment it was the kill, but when 
I caught up I found hounds— 
for the second time that day— 
baying furiously outside an earth. 

I heard the Master giving 
orders for a spade to be brought, 
but that I could not face, so I 
turned Pepperbox’s head for 
home. The old horse had had 
enough and so, truth to tell, had 
I. There would be puffy legs 
and an aching back on the 
morrow. 
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As I neared my farm-yard I 
saw something that I thought 
was a cat try to jump up into the 
open loft from a high heap of 
manure. It fell back, and, after 
a pause for breath, tried again. 
This time it was successful, and 
for a moment it stood silhouetted 
in the doorway. The bright 
russet coat and white patch were 
nearly black, and the thick brush 
hung limp and was covered in 
mud and burrs. But the torn 
right ear was stili cocked, the 
eyes were bright, and, despite 
the desperate, irregular heaving 
of the flanks, the lips drew back 
over the teeth in what I hoped 
was a grin, but was probably a 
brave, fearless snarl. 

“So you fooled ’em after all, 
Boggart,” I said. ‘“‘ Good for 
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you! Stay there and take your 
rest, for you won’t be disturbed. 
I’m going back to tell them not 
to bother to dig up and kill the 
fresh fox you knew was in that 
earth !”’ 


After dinner that night I went 
out to have a last look at Pepper- 
box. Dry and full of hot mash 
he was lying peacefully in a pile 
of straw, happy and content. I 
turned away. A mist-covered 
moon cast eerie shadows about 
and the leaves rustled and 
dripped their moisture in the 
night breeze. 

From somewhere on the height 
of Windover a fox barked 
defiantly. 

The Tatter’t Boggart had gone 
home. 








COMMENT. 


AFTER every allowance has 
been made, the local elections 
were a depressing set-back for 
the Conservatives, who lost most 
of the ground they won in 1949. 
The modern custom of fighting 
these local battles on national 
issues is logically indefensible ; 
but at least it provides a kind 
of Gallup poll on opinion about 
the Government. Like other 
kinds of Gallup polls, the results 
are sometimes misleading. <A 
great many people who would 
not fail to vote for a Member of 
Parliament do not bother about 
voting for a County Councillor ; 
and probably some people with- 
hold their support from their 
Party in a local election who 
would not fail to give it in 
a General Election. But the 
defeat is still a defeat, even 
though it does not alter the 
Parliamentary situation by a 
single vote. 

The Conservatives have natur- 
ally been asking themselves why 
this has happened and have 
concluded, with some justice, 
that their failure has been in 
the domain of public relations. 
They have had to make some 
disagreeable changes and as a 
general result the cost of living 
has risen, but they did not do 
nearly enough to prepare public 
opinion beforehand or to explain 
the position afterwards. Above 
all, they have not succeeded in 
converting the mass of the 
electors to the realities of the 
critical state of affairs which 
the Conservatives inherited last 


October, and Labour has been 
more successful in its reply that 
all this talk about a muddle and 
@ mess is little more than an 
excuse. Yet the Conservative 
Government has done very much 
what any Government would 
have had to do in the circum- 
stances; indeed, in the opinion 
of many Conservatives, it has 
done a good deal less than 
might have been expected of a 
Conservative Government. 

That has led to a more serious 
charge—that the Conservatives 
have simply taken over the task 
from Labour and carried on 
very much as Labour would 
have done. There has been no 
relief in rationing. It is true 
that the Budget has given the 
worker a new personal incentive, 
but at the same time it has 
given industry a new discourage- 
ment in the shape of the Excess 
Profits Levy. The Bill to de- 
nationalise iron and steel has 
not yet materialised ; and the 
Railway Executive’s proposal to 
raise some of the railway fares 
without even consulting Her 
Majesty’s Government shows 
that the great Corporations set 
up by the Socialists are still 
going their own sweet way, 
which was criticised so hotly 
by the Conservatives while in 
Opposition. 

The fact must be faced that 
since whatever the Government 
does just at present is bound to 
be unpopular, it may, in the old 
phrase, just as well be hanged 
for a sheep as for a lamb. That 
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is to say, it should carry out 
the policy it promised at the 
Election and adopt all the 
measures it believes to be neces- 
sary for national recovery. By 
so doing, at the price of present 
odium, it may win future credit, 
and in three years’ time the 
people might even decide not to 
hang their masters for the sheep. 
After all, if the electorate had 
wanted a continuance of Socialist 
policy, it would have voted 
Socialist ; and if it puts the 
Conservatives in power, it 
expects them to behave like 
Conservatives. 


The depression in the textile 
industry, serious enough in itself, 
is even more serious as a 
possible foretaste of things to 
come. It is not that ‘the 
world in general, and Britain in 
particular, have no need of the 
textiles of the North. On the 
contrary, the need is incessant, 
even if the demand is diminish- 
ing. The trouble is that after 
six years of crushing taxation 
and rising prices, people have 
not got the money to pay for 
what they require. The days 
are past when a man would 
buy almost anything at almost 
any price. Our producers must 
either be competitive or go 
under, and the point is whether 
they can adjust themselves to 
new conditions and bring down 
their prices to suit the pockets of 
their customers both at home 
and abroad. To some extent 
the solution rests with them, 
but also to some extent it lies 
with the Government, which so 
far has sternly refused to remove 
the Purchase Tax on textiles. 


This, of course, does not directly 
affect exports, but discourages 
the consumer at home from 
enlarging his wardrobe beyond 
what is absolutely essential. 

Today the cold wind is blow- 
ing upon textiles: tomorrow 
other industries may feel its 
bite. The vast rearmament pro- 
grammes in Europe and the 
United States ended the whispers 
of recession which were beginning 
to be heard, but presently they 
may be heard again. The great 
depression of the °20s and early 
*30s was not due to any lack of 
need. Most of the peoples of 
the world were undernourished ; 
almost all of them were unsatis- 
fied with clothes and household 
goods. The potential demand 
was enormous. It was the 
actual demand which failed ; 
and it failed simply because 
people had not the money to 
buy what they wanted, and 
producers would not or could 
not bring down their prices to 
a level which consumers could 
afford. The danger of the West 
and the hope of the Communists 
is that this will happen again. 


President Truman’s dramatic 
declaration that he is not pro- 
posing to run for a third term 
is a further step towards clarify- 
ing a very cloudy situation. 
The news should not have sur- 
prised people as much as it 
appears to have done. It was 
well known that the President 
was unenthusiastie about enter- 
ing the lists again. If he should 
win his fight he would be nearly 
twelve years at the White House, 
having had a longer reign than 
that of any past President except 
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Franklin Roosevelt and, unless 
the Constitution is changed 
again, of any future President. 

Mrs Truman and her daughter 
(whose advice the President 
often takes) were strongly against 
his candidature ; and if he had 
decided to run, a very trouble- 
some situation was likely to 
develop in the Deep South, 
where the Dixiecrats would 
probably have tried to put up 
a candidate of their own. 

It is a reasonable conjecture 
that the President deferred his 
decision until he could see what 
was going to happen in the 
enemy’s camp. If it seemed 
that the Republicans were most 
likely to have a candidate (like 
Senator Taft) who might reverse 
the Truman - Acheson foreign 
policy, then the President might 
feel it his duty to lead the 
Democrats to battle once more. 
But when the early primaries 
disclosed the atrength of General 
Eisenhower’s following and some- 
thing more than a possibility 
that he would be adopted by 
the Republican Convention this 
summer, the President made 
up his mind. He has never 
concealed his opinion § that 
“Tke” would make a good 
President, and last November 
that well-known and reputable 
columnist, Mr Arthur Crock, 
started a story that President 
Truman had actually offered 
the General the Democratic 
nomination! Undoubtedly, the 
President feels that if the choice 
in November is to be between a 
Republican whom he admires 
and trusts, and a Democrat 
whom he may well have had the 
chief voice in choosing, he can 





return to Missouri with a clear 
conscience. 

The President’s announce- 
ment has disposed of one un- 
certainty. General Eisenhower's 
request to be relieved from his 
present military duties at the 
end of May got rid of another. 
But many uncertainties still re- 
main. Senator Taft has been 
scoring some modest successes 
in the primaries, particularly in 
one or two States of the Middle 
West, while the Party ‘“ bosses” 
have made it clear that he is still 
the man for their money. If 
they can get him to the Conven- 
tion with a formidable collection 
of pledged votes in his brief-case, 
he is still in the running. 

On the other side, Senator 
Kefauver is having things very 
much his own way at present. 
The President (and many others) 
were known to favour Governor 
Stevenson, but now he has said 
very decidedly that he is quite 
happy as Governor of Illinois 
and has no intention of aspiring 
to the White House. The hope 
was so strong that he would be 
persuaded to run that no really 
promising alternative to Senator 
Kefauver had come forward. 
Perhaps the choice will not 
matter very much, for if General 
Eisenhower is the Republican 
candidate, 1952 is likely to be a 
Republican year. After twenty 
years of Democratic rule a good 
many Americans who are not 
strong party men feel that the 
time has come to make a change. 


Africa, which according to the 
old tag has a habit of always 
producing something new, has 
now, under the sponsorship of 
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Dr Malan, produced a highly 
original version of constitutional 
procedure. Let us first take 
Dr Malan’s rendering of the 
facts. In the South African 
Act of Union, he suggests, an 
Imperial Government imposed 
certain restrictions on the 
sovereignty of the new legis- 
lature to be set up. These were 
known as the “entrenched 
clauses”? and could only be 
abolished or altered by a two- 
thirds majority in a joint session 
of both houses of the Union 
Parliament. Now he—Dr Malan 
—has brought in a Bill to re- 
move the Coloured people from 
the Electoral Roll in the Cape 
Province. The Bill has passed 
both Houses and become an 
Act; or would have become an 
Act had not some tiresome 
person challenged its validity 
on the grounds that it affected 
one of the “entrenched clauses.” 
The case went to the Supreme 
Court of South Africa, whose 
judges unanimously but most 
inadvisedly (so Dr Malan would 
say) pronounced against the 
validity of the Act. So here, 
the argument goes on to suggest, 
are a direct challenge to the 
authority of Parliament and an 
attempt, it appears, on the part 
of ‘“‘ Imperialism” to recover 
some of the ground it has lost. 

So much for Dr Malan. Here 
are the facts. The Act of Union 
was not drawn up by the 
Imperial Government and im- 
posed on South Africa. It was 
the work of delegates from the 
four Colonies which came to- 
gether to form a Union. The 
“entrenched clauses” can be 
abolished at any time by a two- 
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thirds majority of the Parlia- 
ment of South Africa, and in fact 
have, in the past, been changed 
by this procedure. Any influ- 
ence that the Imperial Govern- 
ment retained disappeared more 
than twenty years ago with the 
Statute of Westminster, which 
in this context Dr Malan con- 
veniently ignores. As to the 
impropriety of a judicature 
exercising a check on a Legis- 
lature or an Executive, most 
written Constitutions contain 
provisions of this kind. Has 
Dr Malan never heard of the 
Constitution of the United 
States, whose Supreme Court 
has frequently disallowed the 
acts of a President or a Con- 
gress? The Americans would 
be a little surprised to be told 
that for the past 160 years they 
have been deviating from the 
Democratic path. 

Dr Malan, however, brushes 
aside these awkward facts. Evi- 
dently he finds it intolerable 
that any Act of his should be 
frustrated by anybody. He 
would have been on slightly 
surer ground if he had made his 
protest when the case went up 
to the Supreme Court, had said 
then what he is saying now, and 
had given notice of his intention 
to challenge the competence of 
any court in the land to pro- 
nounce upon an Act of the 
Parliament of the Union. But 
he appears to have kept silence 
until the verdict was delivered. 
A great many ordinary people 
who go to law have been known 
to think very ill of a judge or a 
jury who have given a verdict 
against them. Can it possibly 
be that Dr Malan had been 
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hoping the Court’s answer would 
be different and would have 
cheerfully accepted it if it had 
been in his favour ? 

Now the political battle is 
joined. Dr Malan’s trouble is 
that until he can get a two- 
thirds majority in Parliament 
he cannot lawfully tamper with 
an “entrenched clause” or 
change the Constitution of the 
country. If he has another 
election, he may well be returned 
to power once more, but again 
without the majority he requires. 
What happens then? Presum- 
ably the answer is that he will 
either accept the situation or 
break the Constitution. 

In the coming struggle, the 
Nationalists are likely to de- 
velop two lines of argument. 
One is that “ Imperialism” is 
again raising its ugly head. 
The other is that the issue is 
really apartheid. Both argu- 
ments are attractive to certain 
sections of the electorate, and 
both are unsound. If by 
“ Imperialism” is meant the 
United Kingdom, it is quite 
untrue that this country either 
has interfered or wants to inter- 
fere with the working of the 
South African Constitution. Nor 
is apartheid the present issue. 
Dr Malan’s native policy may 
be right or wrong, but the 
present question is whether any 
Government has any business 
to impose its measures on the 
country by unconstitutional 
means. A Fascist, if consulted, 
would say that it has; a Demo- 
crat, that it has not. 


The last chapter in the story 
of the Bamangwato tribe of 
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Bechuanaland has _ scarcely 
been an improvement on its 
predecessors. The sentence on 
Seretse Khama of five years’ 
exile from the chieftainship and 
from his country, decreed by 
the late Government, has been 
made permanent. Seretse has 
been deposed and the tribe told 
to choose another chief. 

In equity, there are only two 
valid reasons for imposing such 
@ penalty. Seretse might have 
committed some grave offence 
against the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or his own people might 
wish to get rid of him. But 
neither reason applies. The only 
indictment against Seretse is 
that he has married a white 
woman; and such a marriage, 
however undesirable, is not an 
offence in Britain or Bechuana- 
land, though it is in the Union 
of South Africa and in Southern 
Rhodesia. Nor have his own 
people rejected him. On the 
contrary, they have made it 
clear that, despite his marriage, 
they want him back. 

The whole business, therefore, 
smacks of a sacrifice of principle 
to expediency. No doubt Dr 
Malan has made no representa- 
tions on the subject. He had 
no need to make them. His 
feelings and—in fairness let it 
be added—those of almost the 
entire white population of South 
Africa are perfectly well known 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The question is whether it is 
permissible to commit an in- 
justice in order to avoid an 
unpleasant development in the 
relations between this country 
and a Dominion. 


The Opposition, of course, 
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joined on this occasion by the 
Liberals, have been loud in 
protest. But before they start 
abusing Lord Salisbury they 
should look a little nearer home. 
The villain of the piece is neither 
Lord Salisbury nor, primarily, 
Mr Gordon Walker, but Mr Noel 
Baker. He was Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Re- 
lations when the Bamangwato 
business began. He allowed 
Seretse, without interference, to 
marry his white wife. Then the 
Minister had his chance, if that 
was what he wanted; for the 
first kgotla of the tribe declared 
against the return of Seretse to 
the chieftainship. If, instead 
of letting matters slide, Mr Noel 
Baker had acted at once, had 
accepted this decision and had 
asked the tribe to choose a new 
Chief, he could have settled the 
matter out of hand. But having 
a valid reason for deposing 
Seretse, he shilly-shallied and 
let the chance slip by; and 
later kgotlas reversed the finding 
of their predecessor. Mr Gordon 
Walker therefore inherited a 
situation already prejudiced by 
inactivity and negligence. But 
he, too, has no reason to preen 
himself on his statesmanship. 
His solution, which was merely 
to exile Seretse from his country 
for five years, was fair neither 
to the man nor to the Bamang- 
wato tribe. It simply postponed 
the decision and passed on the 
burden to a later Minister. Mr 
Noel Baker has been keeping a 
discreet silence, but Mr Gordon 
Walker, with something more 
than the effrontery of the less 
responsible breed of politician, 
has been conspicuous in debate. 





Many Conservatives, too, are 
far from easy in their minds 
over this latest decision. There 
is a time when a question of this 
sort can be settled, as it were, 
on an administrative level, but 
if the moment passes and ques- 
tions of principle become in- 
volved, such a solution is no 
longer possible or at least is not 
easily defensible. The gist of 
the complaint which some of 
the Conservatives are privately 
making is that we are now 
trying to decide a question of 
principle by an administrative 
expedient. Whether the ex- 
pedient will even settle the 
immediate problem is very 
doubtful. The Bamangwato 
have now been asked to choose 
a new Chief, and if, as is quite 
likely, they insist on choosing 
Seretse and no one but Seretse, 
the Government’s position will 
be distinctly awkward. 

Whatever may be said for the 
decision to depose Seretse, few 
will defend the extraordinary 
action of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office in attempting 
to soften his disappointment by 
offering him a job in Jamaica. 
A more inept proposal has 
seldom come from a breeding- 
ground of unimaginative bureau- 
crats, and the particulars of 
the salary offered and of the 
modest future emoluments in 
prospect, all solemnly set forth 
to an astonished House of 
Commons by Mr John Foster, 
were so many insults added to 
an injury. Seretse Khama has 
declined this ill-judged overture 
and has done so with a dignity 
which should make officialdom 
a little ashamed of itself. 
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The Comment on the Royal 
Funeral in the April number 
elicited some criticisms and two 
corrections. One correspondent 
wrote to remind the author that 
the Yeomen of the Guard ante- 
dates the Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, having been formed 
immediately after the Battle of 
Bosworth. Other correspondents 
took up cudgels for the Royal 
Artillery, pointing out in par- 
ticular that horses were again 
used at King Edward’s funeral 
to draw the gun-carriage from 
Westminster Hall to Paddington. 
For these lapses and for any 
offence that may have been 
caused to two distinguished 
Corps, every regret is expressed. 

One correspondent went 
further and challenged the whole 
account of the episode at Queen 
Victoria’s funeral. The authority 


for the version given, however, 


is no less a person than 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby (Lord 
Sysonby), who was supervising 
the arrangements on the spot 
and was therefore in a position 
to know what happened. He 
describes how the horses on the 
gun-carriage had “ been standing 
still in the cold for some time,” 
how “the lieutenant in charge 
never gave the command ‘ Walk, 
march,’’’ and how “the two 
wheelers suddenly started off 
before the leaders, and finding 
an unusually heavy load, began 
to kick and plunge.” Sir 
Frederick saw the broken traces 
and while “ several officers were 
engaged in trying to devise 
some makeshift, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg suggested using the 
Naval Guard of Honour to drag 

' ‘Hugh Walpole.’ 
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the gun-carriage.” Sir Frederick 
himself, armed with the King’s 
authority, gave the necessary 
orders to the soldiers and the 
sailors. Since the correspondent 
doubts the indignation of the 
Artillery officers present, Sir 
Frederick’s actual words may 
be quoted: “ The orders,” he 
wrote, “raised a storm of dis- 
cussion, all earried on in a 
whisper. There were several 
Artillery officers among the 
AD.C.s to the Queen who 
resented very much the orders I 
had given, and they assured me 
that all would be well if I would 
leave things alone. Bigge (after- 
wards Lord Stamfordham) was 
particularly angry and told me 
I was ruining the whole cere- 
mony as I knew nothing about 
artillery horses. I replied that 
I was merely carrying out the 
King’s orders, and that I could 
not allow anyone to interfere. 
He was furious, however, and 
went off to expostulate with the 
King, who merely said, ‘ Right 
or wrong, let him manage every- 
thing; we shall never get on 
if there are two people giving 
contradictory orders.’ ” 

Other accounts of the affair 
have appeared, but Sir Frederick’s 
testimony cannot be discounted. 


Mr Hart -Davis’s' Life of 
Hugh Walpole ranks among the 
best biographies of these years. 
He has used his material, which 
was massive, so skilfully that 
Walpole emerges from it as a 
living person. Those who knew 
him will recognise him at once, 
and those who did not know 
him will make his acquaintance, 
(Macmillan.) 
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almost as though he had just 
walked into the room. Wisely, 
Mr Hart-Davis lets Walpole tell 
much of his own story, with an 
occasional interference from the 
biographer to correct a judgment, 
to supplement an account or to 
link two episodes. 

The treatment would not be 
possible with everybody, but 
Walpole was essentially a 
humble, self-critical, introspec- 
tive creature. What he said in 
the clash of conversation or 
wrote in the heat of a moment— 
and some of his moments were 
very hot—frequently differs from 
the opinion he would set down 
afterwards in his Journal. The 


first man was as the world saw 
him, the second as only his 
more intimate friends knew him; 
and neither portrait, of course, 


gave the whole truth. 

Walpole was a strange mix- 
ture—of affection and touchiness, 
of great generosity and some 
jealousy, of overwhelming friend- 
liness and a curious habit of 
vendetta. He was intensely 
sensitive. He wanted everyone 
to love him and could not bear 
to be criticised. To the end of 
his life he read the reviews of 
his books with painful excite- 
ment and often, when a verdict 
was unfavourable, would write 
indignantly to the author of it. 
Some of the literary exchanges 
are among the most entertaining 
(and the least edifying) pages in 
the book. His correspondence 
with Arnold Bennett is an 
outstanding example of the 
less amiable side of the 
man of letters. What ‘“ Dearest 
Arnold” said to “My sweet 
Hughie ’’ and the occasional re- 
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taliations of ‘‘ My sweet Hughie” 
or * Dearest Arnold” are like 
nothing so much as the play of 
two cats, whose claws suddenly 
appear among their caresses. 
Or there was that unhappy 
episode with Mr Somerset 
Maugham. ‘Cakes and Ale’ 
was a bitter and wounding ex- 
perience which gave Walpole a 
sleepless night and many un- 
happy days; and although the 
author denied the portrait, the 
world was determined to recog- 
nise it. But if Walpole’s re- 
lations with his contemporaries 
in literature were often marked 
with acerbity and sometimes 
with jealousy, he had great 
reverence for his elders, for men 
like Henry James, whom he 
hailed as his master, and an 
almost unlimited generosity for 
any young man who was trying 
to write. 

He had, like many story- 
tellers, a tendency to dramatise 
and exaggerate his own experi- 
ences. His schooldays were un- 
happy, but possibly not so 
miserable as afterwards he 
imagined them to be. Curiously 
enough, he himself remained 
much of a schoolboy to the end 
of his days. He was a school- 
boy in his bubbling enthusiasm, 
his almost uncontrollable zest 
for collecting—in his case pic- 
tures, first editions, and objets 
d’art—his passionate friendships, 
and his childish feuds. He was 
always looking for an _ ideal 
friend and seldom finding him ; 
and he was never really happy 
without a good enemy, who was 
sometimes baffled to know his 
original offence. 

With it all he could be the 
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most lovable of men and the 
most charming of companions. 
No one could be angry with him 
for long, or resist his obvious 
craving to like and to be liked ; 
and no man could make more 
generous amends for an outburst 
of temper or a sharp word. 

It is a curious omission in 80 
admirable a book that Mr Hart- 
Davis makes no attempt to 
assess Walpole’s place in litera- 
ture, or even the comparative 
merits of his fifty-nine books. 
Walpole himself once said that 
he had “ talent without genius,” 
and this is probably as true a 
judgment as any that could be 
framed. He was a magnificent 
story-teller and was never at a 
loss for a plot. His characters 
were so real to him—and there- 
fore to his readers—that he 
could hardly bear to part with 
them. He had that gift of 
conveying an atmosphere which 
is found in the great novelists, 
and a strong, uncomfortable, 
but effective sense of the 
macabre. But while he would 
have figured among the first 
half-dozen in almost any list of 
contemporary writers of fiction, 
he never quite reached the 
heights or wrote that supreme 
book which, as a young man, he 
longed and strove to achieve. 
Perhaps he was in too much of 
a hurry, too impatient to take 
time for polishing, revising, and 
correcting, too ready to slip 
from romance into sentiment- 
ality. So his literary “ friends ” 
were for ever telling him, and 
maybe they were right. 

Everyone has his favourites. 
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‘Mr Perrin and Mr Traill’ was 
founded on personal experience. 
So were his books about Russia— 
‘The Dark Forest’ and ‘ The 
Secret City.’ So, surely, was 
‘ Fortitude ’— splendid, despite 
some of the faults of immaturity. 
With two or three others these 
were perhaps his finest work. 
His later books hardly lived up 
to their promise. John Buchan 
once advised him not to settle 
down too soon. His restless 
nature would not allow him to 
settle down completely any- 
where; but he succumbed too 
early to the fatal lure of the 
successful writer—a home in the 
country, which might be ideal 
as a place of work, but was 
unlikely to provide the new and 
vitalising experiences an author 
needs. Nor was London a cor- 
rective for Walpole; for there 
he met and mixed mostly with 
other writers and with the gilded 
hangers-on of literature. His 
later work, and particularly his 
Cumberland novels, suffered 
from the kind of life he led. 
Apparently his readers differed 
from this opinion; for his sales 
grew and grew, and he was 
making more money at the end 
of his career than at any time 
during it. If he had lived 
longer than his fifty-seven years 
the tale might have been 
different. As it was, after a 
life of unusual happiness, he 
died with the satisfaction of 
knowing that, in the view of his 
readers at least, his hand had 
lost none of its cunning, while 
his friends and admirers were 
an undiminished host. 
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